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What's Wrong 
With Shorthand? 
Executives say:— 


“Tf I could only dictate while 
it s fresh in my mind.” 

“r- forced to cut dictation 
short.’ 

“She can’t help me with other 
things.” 

“It’s the ‘ring and wait’ system.” 

“She can’t get out all she’s 
taken.” 

That’s enough! Til send in the 

coupon below on general 

nee 


VU ill hit 




























Lillian Terry, 


Private Secretary to Mr. Wilson, says, ‘‘With- 
out The Dictaphone I’d spend all day taking 
dictation.’”” With The Dictaphone she has 
ample time for more satisfactory work, 









What’s Wrong 
With Shorthand? 






Secretaries say:— 





“I’m sure he said that, but .... 
““No one else can read my notes. 


“Those awful waits while he chats 
over the phone.” 


“Hours wasted while he’s in confer- 
ence.’ 


“‘These endless notes make me dizzy.” 
“Cold notes are maddening.”’ 

“I’m nothing but a bell hop.”’ 

“No time for real secretarial work.” 
“Yes, I do mind staying late.”’ 
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That’s enough! I'll show him this trial 
offer right now. 
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Thomas F. Wilson has used Dictaphones 
in his office for 13 years. Read what he 
says, then take advantage of the coupon 
offer below. 


HORTHAND keeps two people 

on one job at the same time, 
whereas separately they work to 
better advantage and have more time 
for other duties. Hence we use The 
Dictaphone exclusively throughout 
our organization. 

—So says Thomas F. Wilson, Presi- 
dent of the Apco Manufacturing Com- 
pany, for whose accessories Ford 
owners paid $2,000,000 last year, and 
radio fans another $1,000,000. 

Like other good executives, Mr. 
Wilson dislikes delays. Thanks to 
his Dictaphone, he doesn’t have to 
wait for anybody when he’s ready 
to dictate. “I write a far better letter 
when using The Dictaphone,”’ de- 
clares Mr. Wilson, ‘‘for I talk very 
rapidly and if I dictate to a girl tak- 


DICTATE TU 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


and double your ability to get things done /’ 
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Thomas F. Wilson 
President cf the Apco Manufacturing Company, Providence, FE 
R. I., says that The Dictaphone improves dictation besides sav- 
ing money and much time otherwise wasted by shorthand. — 





ar > Not in my office : /” 


“It’s out of date—involves too many delays,” says Mr. Wilson 





ing shorthand notes and see that she 
is not keeping up with me, I hesitate 
and my mind is diverted.” 

So well has Miss Terry employed 
the extra time The Dictaphone gives 
her in developing the executive side 
of her job, that today she is able to 
handle unaided much correspondence 
of importance. 

“I couldn't possibly hold my pres- 
ent responsible position if tied ‘to 
shorthand,’’ Miss Terry says. “‘I like 
The Dictaphone much better because 
I can do my own work while he dic- 






















tates. With shorthand, you fecl as, 


if you must stay and complete 7 
notes left at 5 o'clock, while g 
a Dictaphone record re- +” 
maining at night is just 7” 
as fresh andclearnext ,% 
morning.” 
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MAIL 


7 Dictaphone 
¢ Sales Corp, 


154 Nassau St., N.Y.C. 
COI want to read what 


WITH YOUR | leading executives of 
LETTERHEAD secretaries say about 





° increasing their abil- 
¢ ity with The Dictaphone. Mai 
¢ me FREE copy of your booklet, 


‘“What’s Wrong With Shorthand?” 
Check 


¢ 
Fg I am a Secretary Executive 0 ye 
7 ? OPle: ise notify your nearest office to lend me 
Py . New Model 10 to try. I understand that thi 


loan involves no expense or obligation. 


For Conntiep inquiries address, Dictaphone Sales Corp» 
33 Melinda St., Toronto, Canada 
Wutdattedemmanin ade Paris, Brussels, Sydney, Shanghai. 
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The Last Issue Has 
Complete 


Stories - Plays 
Essays - Poems 
by 

Epna FEeRBER 
AmBrosE Bierce 
Rospert Herrick 
Henry C. Bunner. 
Artuur SHERBURNE Harpy 
Stewart Epwarp WuiTE 
Luis Munoz Marin 
Dovcias JERROLD 
SamMuEL TayLor COLERIDGE 
Joseru QuinLtan Murpuy 
Leonip ANDREYEV 
Leonarp Merrick 
Ourver Herrorp 
Joun Fox, Jr. 
Kennetu GRAHAME 
Ceuta THAXTER 
F, Hopxinson Situ 
Wituram M. Tuackeray 
Artuur Symons 
Tuomas Harpy 
Tuomas De Quincey 
Joun Freminc Witson 
Emite Gaporiau 
Wart WuitTman 


— fa— 


The Last Issue 
Also Has Bits You 
Remember 
by 


BROWNING 
OvIDA 
MELVILLE 
De Maupassant 
Mark Twain 
Harpy 
Bierce 
Tuomas Paint 
Byron 
ANATOLE FRANCE 
SHAKESPEARE 
Pepys 
THOREAU 
PavLowa 
Sir Otiver Lopce 
Dean Ince 
S. S. Kresce 
Owen Younc 
Heywoop Broun 
Sincrarr Lewis 
Anprew MELLON 
Conrap 
Swirt 
STEVENSON 
St. MatrHew 
Tuomas MArsHALL 
Barrie 
Anita Loos 


Found ! 


Those elusive 


TWELVE IMMORTALS 


of world literature whom Mr. Kipling would not 
name, but who were variously listed by 
many distinguished writers, have 
been discovered to be 


‘Regular Con tributors 
P The 
Golden 


Magazine 


HOMER AESCHYLUS EURIPIDES 
PLATO SOPHOCLES VIRGIL 
HORACE SHAKESPEARE DANTE 
GOETHE CERVANTES BALZAC 


ook 


furnished 


Ninety items in the first year and a half of this magazine 


We expect these supreme writers to continue. In addition, you will find hundreds 
of the outstanding authors of all times and countries, giving their most vital 
stories, plays, poems, essays, humor, philosophy, epigrams. 


The great minds of ancient Egypt 6,000 years ago are not too early, if what they say is 
still alive for us. Irvin Cobb, Edna Ferber, Booth Tarkington, Willa Cather, are not toc ) recent, 
if their tales are at once interesting, powerful and promising of some permanence. 


“So They Say,” “The Tenth Muse,” and “Remembered from the Play” catch the amusing 
significant, memorable bits from the day’ s happenings of a colorful world. 


It’s all alive 
Can you afford to be without such a unique magazine? 
$3.00 a Year 


This magazine frequently sells out—make sure of the 
Fall issues by subscribing now 


25 Cents a Copy At all newsstands 


FIVE MONTHS INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
Tue Review or Reviews Corp., Time 
FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
I want to get better acquainted with the new Golden Book. Send the 
next five issues at the special introductory price of $1.00. Enclosed find check. 
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Names-in-a-million 
Sirs: 

Since Mr. Planalp (Time, Aug. 16) has 
started a roster of “‘Names-in-a-million,” I 
beg to submit my own surname, formerly 
of no little distinction in the New York 
publishing circles (New York  Staats- 
Zeitung). For purity of origin and signifi- 
cance of meaning, I think it is a name that 
will favorably compare with any you may 
find, for your roster of reversible names. 

HarRoLp P. STAATS 

Geo. Staats & Co. 

Brass Founders and Finishers 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sirs: 

To help back Manager Planalp off the 
stage with his boast of a name-in-a-million 
(Time, Aug. 16) I am bringing up the 
name of a cousin in Mississippi with 
surname and given name reversible: MARY 


BYRAM. 
Mrs. W. J. POTTER 
Bowling Green, Ky. 


° . . 
Sirs: 

TIME’s many items of challenging inter- 
est must be making the urge to burst into 
print infectious. It would seem few of 
your readers escape. As a constant reader 
and original subscriber to your admirable 
magazine, I just read your article in the 
MISCELLANY column of TIME, Aug. 16, 
captioned, ““Name-in-a-Million.” It leads me 
to submit the following: 

In Mayville, N. D., a small town of 
about a thousand inhabitants (formerly 
my home), there lives a man by the name 
of Otto Egge. Both names are reversible. 
That ought to be a “‘name-in-a-good-many- 
million!” . .. By the way, as one who 
each week reads your magazine from cover 
to cover, let me also add my hymn of 
praise to the swelling chorus. 

Jacosp A. EVANSON 

New York, N. Y. 


Sirs: 

Mr. Planalp (Time, Aug. 16): isn’t the 
only one. There used to be a piano dealer 
in Springfield, Mass., named Otto Baab, 
whose mail came to him often simply ad- 
dressed as follows: 

“Spell it either way, 
Springfield, Mass.” 

I think Mr. Baab, as is Mr. Planalp, is 
a Swiss. 

And let me take this occasion to tell you 
what a good magazine TIME is. 

Miss M. D. CONNOR 

Brookland, D. C. 


Though the evidence is not yet 
complete, it seems safe to conclude 
that Mr. Planalp exaggerated; that 
in each of the 110 millions of 
people in the U. S., there is more 
than one person whose surname is 
a perfect, proper palindrome.—ED. 


Spawn 


Sirs: 

Horrible, nauseating, regrettable—your 
story in Time, Aug. 16, of that Russian 
scientist’s experiment on an ape... . 

One of the most primitive laws of Nature 
—that kind keep with kind—has been ab- 
solutely adhered to by all animal life; 
one specie of beast or bird or fowl does 
not mate with another; it is only man who 
would tamper not only with Nature, but 
with that vaster, more mysterious force 
which superstition, tradition or conscience 
terms the Deity—at least according to the 
reasoning—and faith—of the majority of 
people this is true—those who believe that 
Man sprung from a nobler source than the 
jungle [sic]. 

It was Marie Corelli, was it not, or was 
it Mrs. Eddy, or another watchful observer 
of the times, who first suspected that man 
was weary of walking upright and looking 
at the stars; and judging from the doings of 
experimenting scientists, this weariness is 
leading man into strange and shadowy 
paths—the blending of the ape and man— 
monkey spawn and angel spawn. 

Queer things are coming from Russia! 

ELMER MILLS 

Litchfield, Conn. 


Lob 


Sirs: 

I am sending you herewith check in the 
amount of $1.65. Please send me a copy of 
Vol. VII. 

It is beyond me to make any criticism 
of TIME, either in the nature of contents 
or format. ...and it seems each issue 
has at least one sentence that remains in 
my mind incessantly until supplanted in 
TIME’S next issue. 

Could anything be more tersely told 
than: “Senorita Alvarez would rather lose 
with a gesture than win with a lob.” This 
sentence was used by your reporter cover- 
ing the Wimbledon tourney. 

Please continue your footnotes, they are 
most enlightening. Were I to write in 
incredible prolixity, a resume or abridg- 
ment would be complete with: “DON’T 
LET YOUR CRITICS CHANGE TIME.” 


W. E. GROSE 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Lies 


Sirs: 

You say, in an advertisement (Time, Aug. 
23): “G. Washington said: ‘I cannot tell 
a lie!’ Neither can TIME.” 

Permit me to correct you. The very issue 
in which that advertisement appeared 
bulged with lies! 

Examples: P. 28, col. 2: “Fords [are] 
often jocosely called ‘road bugs.’” J] have 
never heard a Ford automobile called a 
‘road bug’! 

P. 1%, col. is “Helsingfors, cleanly 
capital of Finland.” JI have been told that 





*“CRAMMED WITH EACH WEEK’S NEWS 
—BURSTING WITH WEEKLY NEWS” 


Roy E. Larsen, Circutation Mear., Time, Inc. 


Penton Buii_pinc, CLEVELAND 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one yez> and 


send me a bill ($5.00). 
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all the Finnish cities smell strongly of the 
fish they can there, and no town that 
smells is ‘cleanly’! 

P. 12, col. 2: “A slim bronze dolphin 
coursed the Baltic Sea. ...” Now what 
was that “dolphin”? You yourselves, Mister 
Editors, say it was a German torpedo a 
few lines down the page! 

That is an absolutely red-handed lie! 1 
am surprised that you are so stupid. 

ALFRED COTTLE 

New York, N. Y. 


Return Voyage 


Sirs: 

Will you kindly send in addition to the 
enclosed order all August numbers of 
TIME (excepting Aug. 2) to my address 
so that may have them to read on my 


return voyage? 
FRANK T. FULTON 
London, England 


Sports Editor 


Sirs: 

I am for Time—all of the time. My 
time is always well-spent in reading TiMe. 
The proof of my devotion is that I am 
paid up for two years in advance. 

In your religious notes, in Time, Aug. 
16, are some interesting comments on the 
approaching visit of the Bishop of London 
to the U. S. Your description of his vest- 
ments is most interesting—‘Dalmatic and 
Tunicle’’—“Surplice.” Ye Gods, this is 
funny! Also you say that the Anglican 
Church has appropriated the Mitre from 
the Roman Catholic Church. Are you quite 
sure? 

No, I am not going to set you straight. 
Look it up for yourselves. I am not even 
peeved. Like so many other publications, 
you evidently have your ‘Sports’ editor 
write your religious notes. I have had a 
lot of fun. Will save this issue to show 
the good Bishop when he arrives. Even 
though he is English, he has a keen sense 
of humor and will enjoy your article. 

Am not canceling my subscription. 1! 
get too much information and misinforma- 
tion, and fun, to do that. 

R. J. CAMPBELL 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Mrs. Thumb’s Veil 


Sirs: 

Have just read with great interest your 
article in Timg, Aug. 16, entitled Thumb's 
House. We have just been entertaining 
here at our home the gentleman who has 
put the house up for sale. Also we have 
just returned from the wedding of our 
daughter at Exeter when she wore the 
same wedding veil of real Brussels lace 
that was worn by Lavinia Warren when 
she married the General Tom Thumb 60 
years ago. Lavinia was first cousin to 
the present bride’s grandmother. 

Rosalie Summerfield married Herbert Day 
Lamson at Exeter Aug. 13 and set out 
immediately for Shanghai, China, where he 
will become member of the faculty of 
Shanghai Baptist College. 

Mrs. ADELA G. SUMMERFIELD 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Timely Help 


Sirs: 

Here is 15¢c to pay for the Marcus Garvey 
number of Time, June 11, 1928, you 80 
kindly sent me. Thank you. It served the 
good purpose of truth telling to an_ intelli- 
gent but ignorant colored cook, valuable ser- 
vant to me. Educating Negroes is difficult 

all praise to Time for’ timely _ help. 
Honor and glory to Time! Keep on with 


footnotes. ... 
JEAN M. C. PATTEN 
Washington, D. C. 





Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 8, 1879. 
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‘He's the most interesting 
man I know" 


a“ HO is he? What does he do?” 
“Nothing very exciting! He’s 
just an ordinary business man.” 


“But he certainly doesn’t talk 
like ‘an ordinary business man’. He 
seems to be able to talk intelligently 
about art, music, literature, science, 
drama—almost any subject that 
really cultivated people discuss.” 


“Yes, that’s perfectly true, and 
furthermore he always seems to 
have a new angle, an interesting 
Viewpoint or a sound opinion. He 
evidently had a splendid education 
and the advantage of having traveled 
widely.” 


* * * * * * 


The strange thing about it is that 
this man they all admire is not 
traveled, not highly educated at all. 
He left school when a boy, was 
drawn into the whirling vortex of 
business, never had time to read, or 
study—or even think very proe 
foundly. 


_ As he became more and more successful 
in business he became more and more 
dissatisfied with himself. Other men 
around him had something he lacked. 


It made him uncomfortable. At dinners, 
at social functions—even in business con- 
ferences—he recognized his handicap. Be- 
gan to understand what that handicap was. 
When others spoke of art, of science, of 


music, of literature—he was silent. It 
made him feel stupid. Out of things. Why, 
he was actually ashamed to come into 
brilliant or cultivated company. 


How He Acquired A Cultural 
Background 


But then, overnight almost, his per- 
sonality changed! People began to notice 
him. Began to find him interesting. He 
began to /ike social contacts, meeting 
people, chatting, discussing, advancing 
opinions. 


Without a long intensive course of 
study, without wading through vast pon- 
derous volumes, he acquired a cultural 
background that enabled him to feel at 
home even in the most brilliant company. 
In a most fascinating way he acquired a 
Speaking acquaintance with the subjects that 
people most like to discuss). Now women 
everywhere — and men, too — say ‘“He’s 
the most interesting man I know!’’ 


That’s what the Elbert Hubbard Scrap 
Book is doing for men and women denied 
the advantages of higher education—men 
and women eager to keep their minds alert, 
their imaginations active. This famous 
book contains ideas, thoughts, passages, 
excerpts, poems, epigrams — selected by 
Elbert Hubbard from the master thinkers 
of all ages. 


Hubbard devoted a lifetime to making 
this Scrap Book for his own inspiration. 
It represents the best thoughts and ideas 
of the last 4000 years. It is the fruit of a 
life-time’s study and reading. And _ this 
unique, fascinating collection of great 
thoughts is now yours for the price of an 
ordinary best-seller! 


Examine It FREE 


The Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book is a 
fine example of Roycroft bookmaking. The 
type is set Venetian style—a page within 
a page — printed in two colors on fine 
tinted book paper. Bound scrap-book 
style and tied with linen tape. 


Examine it at our expense! The coupon 
entitles you to the special five-day exami- 
nation — if you act at once. Just send off 
the coupon today, and the famous Elbert 
Hubbard Scrap Book will go forward to 
you promptly. When it arrives, glance 
through it. If you aren’t stimulated, 
inspired—simply return the Scrap Book 
within the 5-day period and the exami- 
nation will have cost you nothing. Other- 
wise send only $2.90 plus few cents postage 
in full payment. 


Judge for yourself! Clip and mail this 
coupon NOW. Wm. H. Wise & Co., 
Roycroft Distributors, Dept. 48A, 50 West 
47th Street, New York City. 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors, 
Dept. 48A, 50 West 47th Street, New York City 


You may send me for five days’ free examination 
a copy of Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book in the 
cloth-lined butcher paper binding. Within the five- 
day period I will either return the Scrap Book with- 
out obligation, or keep it for my own and send you 
only $2.90, plus few cents postage, in full payment. 


Name. ..cccccce ecccccce ecccccccccccce eevccce 
PR ware 
Address. ..cccccccccccvcccccccvcvcccccveveveres 
7 ON Se 
2 Re 404 06010006 000 ec ene evectetedece 
{ A few copies are available in a sturdy bind- 


ing of semi-flexible basket-weave buckram for only 
$1 additional. Please check in the square at the 
left if you want this deluxe binding, with the same 
return privilege. 
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CHRYSLER 
Standardized Quality 





Guarantees ama Value to the Car “Buyer | = 





Chrysler manufacturing, 
like Chrysler engineering, 


By J. E. Fields 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
At White Pine Camp 


@ What ponderous luxury. weigh- 
ing 46 pounds, having a diameter 
of 30 inches, a depth of 4 inches 
was brought 865 miles to be given 
to the President and Mrs. Coolidge? 

Answer: a cherry pie (contain- 

ing 5,000 selected cherries) carried 
to White Pine Camp by Wallace 
H. Keep, college mate of Mr. Cool- 
idge at Amherst, an honest pub- 
licity errand for the Grand 
Traverse Cherry Growers of Michi- 
gan. 
( Secretary of State Frank B. 
Kellogg flitted in and out at White 
Pine Camp during most of the 
week. He conferred with the 
President on Mexico and the World 
Court, left for Plattsburg, N. Y., 
where he made a speech on dis- 
armament, said that: 1) the 
U. S. is “working to make the 
Geneva meeting a success”; (2) 
“We will not accept supervision of 
any outside body, or be subject to 
inspection or control by foreign 
agencies.” 

Mr. Kellogg returned to the 

Presidents’ Camp, conferred again. 
Then with Mrs. Kellogg, they drove 
to Long Lake,* where Mr. Kellogg 
recalled boyhood pranks, where 
cousin Judge Henry Kellogg en- 
tertained them. Next day Secre- 
tary and Mrs. Kellogg motored to 
Washington, D. C. 
@ The Democrats and such insur- 
gent Republicans as Senator Borah 
continue to bait the President and 
his Administration with charges of 
undue leniency in the enforcement 
of the Clayton and Sherman Anti- 
Trust laws. 

“Not so,” quoth the President. 
Then last week he told the press 
that, in the last 18 months, the 
Department of Justice had success- 
fully concluded more _ anti-trust 
cases than in any previous similar 
period. Proceedings against mo- 
nopolies had often been started be- 
fore they were actually formed, 
compelling them to dissolve or 
change their charters. The most 
important of these suits was the 
breaking of the “bread trust,” 
when the Ward Food Products 
Corporation and National Food 
Products Corporation were com- 
pelled to dissolve. 

*Mr. Kellogg was born in Potsdam, 


. Y., moved to Long Lake at the age 
of eight. 











@ The president of the Mack 
Truck Co. and the president gen- 
eral of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution were overnight 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge. 
Their names: Mr. and Mrs. A. J. 
Brosseau. 

@ Senator Capper of Kansas and 
Secretary of Agriculture Jardine 
visited the President. Both talked 
farming. 


Icebox, No Ice 


As every one knows, the White 
House, erected in 1799, had a prim- 
itive icebox of shaggy lumber. The 
ice was cut from the Potomac 
River and stored in a deep cellar 
adjoining the Presidential abode. 
Ceremonious John Adams always 
needed a_ big supply; frugal 
Thomas Jefferson used little. 

Meanwhile, Science spawned new 
wonders; Industry zoomed ahead. 
Along came Abraham Lincoln and 
an improved icebox. Then fol- 
lowed Grover Cleveland and Calvin 
Coolidge (in 1924) with “bigger 
and better’ refrigerators in the 
White House. But, it is Mr. 
Coolidge who brings the dawn of 
the great electrical era. The first 
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event was the famed electric 
hobby horse (“camelephant’’), upon 
which the President keeps fit. 
(TIME, Feb. 23, 1925.) Recently a 
new electric elevator was installed 
and also, mirabile dictu, an electric 
refrigerator system} with finny 
copper cooling coils and four one- 
half horsepower compressors. This 
equipment is equivalent to 1,000 
pounds of melting ice per day. 

Now Mr. Coolidge can always 
have that cold chicken sandwich at 
midnight, and Mrs. Coolidge will 
not have to worry about the ice- 
— dirty tracks on the kitchen 
oor. 


Julius Talks to Calvin 


Back in the era of good Queen 
Victoria, there was really only one 
place to live in Chicago—and that 
was on the South Side. New York 
had its brownstone fronts and Fifth 
Avenue chateaux, but Chicago had 
only its sprawling gingerbread 
Gothic and its Prairie Avenue. 

Sooty railroads, industry, and 
worst of all, the “black belt” be- 
gan to creep up to the gingerbread 
creations. Society surrendered. It 
began an exodus to the North Side 
—to Lake Shore Drive, Astor 
Street, Sheridan Road, Lake Forest. 

Not so, Julius Rosenwald—he 
would stand by the South Side. 
He did not object to the Negroes; 
he was their friend; he had given 
millions for their advancement. 
Mr. Rosenwald is no idle dreamer. 
He is a profoundly respected busi- 
ness man (Sears, Roebuck & Co.), 
one of its most generous philan- 
thropists. He has always been a 
force of purity in Chicago’s grim 
politics. 

Last week he closed the door of 
his home on Ellis Ave., climbed into 
his limousine with his daughter 
Julia, was whisked down to the 
railroad station. He was off to see 
President Coolidge. Before the 
train pulled out, he gave a state- 
ment to the press. Illinois Repub- 
licans, who had thought he was 





*It was once said that Vice President 
Dawes was considering the purchase of a 
“camelephant.” Mrs. Dawes thought he 
needed exercise, urged him to buy the 
machine immediately. Before he could do 
so, the news came that Mr. Coolidge had 
already installed one. Then Mr. Dawes said 
that he would not ape the President; re- 
fused to get himself an electric hobby horse. 

+“Frigidaire,” a machine manufactured by 
a subsidiary of the potent General Motors 
Corp. 
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going to talk to the President about their two most notable Jews: cratic Congressional campaign 
read_ their Julius Rosenwald, who had given committee. 


business, newspapers 
that afternoon and wondered. Mr. 
Rosenwald had said, and would un- 
doubtedly say again to Mr. Cool- 
idge: 


“Some Senators of 


Republican 
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CONGRESSMAN OLDFIELD 


“Our opponents have no 
scruples ...” 


force and influence, I am informed, 
have expressed the belief that 
Colonel Smith, if elected United 
States Senator by Illinois voters, 
will not have the slightest chance 
of being seated. 

“What should Republicans of Illi- 
nois do in this emergency? Clear- 
ly they cannot afford—the National 
Republican Party cannot afford—to 
permit Colonel Smith’s perverted 
ambition to lose a seat in the Sen- 
ate to the party and to the National 
Administration. 

“If Colonel Smith doesn’t accept 
the inevitable and resign, the Re- 
publican voters should place in the 
field as a protest candidate a 
strong, clean Republican on an Ad- 
ministration anti-corruption _ plat- 
form. Personally, I should be happy 
to support such a candidate.” 

In New London, Conn., Col. 
Frank L. Smith, recuperating from 
an illness, read his papers, said 
curtly: “I do not feel called upon 
to answer Julius Rosenwald or any 
other individual.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Rosenwald ar- 
rived at White Pine Camp, became 
slightly ill, postponed his session 
with the President for a _ day. 
Finally they conversed. The press 
waited greedily for a Presidential 
statement. Would Mr. Coolidge urge 
Colonel Smith to withdraw, and do 
nothing about Mr. Vare of Penn- 
sylvania? Whom would he urge 
Illinois Republicans to put on the 
ticket ? 

Mr. Rosenwald left for home. He 
said nothing, the President said 
nothing. 

In Chicago, people talked about 


millions of dollars to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, to the 
University of Chicago, to the found- 
ing of an industrial museum (see 
p. 16); and Samuel Insull, whose 
particular philanthropic hobby was 
Senatorial candidates. Suddenly, 
above all the howls of public util- 
ity scandal, came a voice, seldom 
heard in political squabbles, which 
said: “Insull is all right. He has 
done a lot for Chicago, and he can 
do whatever he wants with his own 
money.” 


The voice belonged to Cornelius 
Kingsley Garrison Billings, who 
had been president of the Peoples’ 
Gas Light & Coke Co. before Sam- 
uel Insull. It is not surprising 
that Mr. Billings had a slightly 
different opinion than Mr. Rosen- 
wald. The two men are as unlike 
as their. homes. Julius clings to a 
ghost of the old South Side; Cor- 
nelius stayed in Chicago long 
enough to be a director of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, then 
went away to build palaces on 
Manhattan, to sail yachts into Con- 
stantinople, to breed horses in Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. Billings’ business is invest- 
ments, his life is sports. He would 
rather be the owner, breeder and 
driver of the fastest trotting horses 
than have the power and riches of 
a Croesus. As a sportsman, he 
is strictly an amateur. None of his 
horses have ever raced for money; 
in fact, at his own racetrack in 
Memphis he prohibits all betting. 
It cost him a million dollars to pro- 
duce Lou Dillon and her record, but 
he was glad. 

On the highest point of land on 


the island of Manhattan stands 
Tyron Hall, once the Louis XIV 
palace of Mr. Billings, so large 


that it is really a country estate 
in the city. In 1917 he sold it to 
John D. Rockefeller Jr., who gave 
it to the city as a museum. 


THE CONGRESS 
Two Pictures 

Tons of “franked” (free) mail 
choke mail chutes on the way to 
impress or entertain voters these 
days. Congressmen tell mothers 
how to raise babies or crops, con- 
gratulate families on a new birth 
—all to let it be known that soon 
is the time for all good citizens to 
come to the aid of their party. 
Thirty-four Senators in 32 states 
(27 seats now Republican) in the 
autumn Senatorial contest will de- 
termine how the country feels in a 
general way over the issues last 
week outlined by party ‘“Spokes- 
men” Lawrence C. Phipps, chair- 
man of the Republican Senatorial 
campaign committee, and William 


A. Oldfield, chairman of the Demo- 


Senator Phipps, smooth-spoken, 
onetime vice president of the 
Carnegie Steel Co., hence the 
best-dressed man in the Senate, 
represents the State of Colorado. 





© National 
SENATOR PHIPPS 
On top, the view is different 


As electioneering spokesman for 
his party, he deems the prime is- 
sue to be whether or not the coun- 
try desires “continuance of an un- 
precedented national prosperity pro- 
duced by the present Republican 
majority under the leadership of 
President Coolidge.” 

How has this prosperity been at- 
tained? By— 

1) The limitation of arms in 
the Washington Conference so that 
tax payers are saved five billion 
dollars which would otherwise have 
been spent on the country’s naval 
building program. 

2) “A protective tariff sufficiently 
high to cover the difference be- 
tween the cost of living here and 
abroad, 12 per cent lower than the 
Payne-Aldrich rates, 20 per cent 
below the Dingley rates and with 
60 per cent of all importations on 
the free list.” 

Due to this tariff protection, 
the value of the farm crop is 30% 
higher than it was in 1921; our 
national wealth is greater than that 
of Great Britain, France, Germany, 
and Italy combined. 

8) A_ restrictive immigration 
law which prevents unfair compe- 
tition with our labor. 

4) Help for the farmers by ex- 
tension of $500,000,000 in rural 
credits and permitting co-operative 
marketing without conflict with the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 

5) <A policy of economy which 
has reduced expenditure per an- 
num from $6,141,000,000 in 1921 to 
approximately $3,500,000,000 in 
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1926; brought down the national 
debt five billions of dollars, or 20 
per cent and made agreements with 
our allies of the War for the pay- 
ment of $11,522,000,000 of their 
debts to us, together with interest, 
which will insure repayment of the 
original total plus the cost of carry- 
ing these loans. 

6) A reduction in taxes for all 
the people of $1,650,000,000 every 
year below the figures of 1921. 

“As a result of all this the mar- 
ried taxpayer without other depen- 
dents pays nothing on an income of 
$3,000 a year. In Italy, he pays 
$599.30, in France, $348, in Bel- 
gium $238.45, in England $202.50. 

“The issue of the campaign is 
summed up in the fact that the 
American market today consumes 
90 per cent of our production, that 
the Republican party has protected 
that market for American wage 
earners and producers, and _ that 
to elect a Democratic senate or 
house would be a step in the di- 
rection of letting down the bars 
for foreign cheap labor competition 
in our market.” 

The Democrats, being the party 
out of office, naturally run on a 
reform platform and “Slush” is 
their war cry, even out in In- 
diana where the Reed Senatorial 
Committee has been asked to in- 
vestigate their primaries. Repre- 
sentative Oldfield last week jour- 
neyed to Allentown, Pa., where 
Democracy is fighting desperately 
to elect to the U. S. Senatorship, 
William B. Wilson, onetime (1913- 
21) Secretary of Labor, in the con- 
test against William S. Vare. He 
stated that— 


1) The Republicans are certain 
to be “as silent as President Cool- 
idge” on the $3,000,000 Pennsyl- 
vania primary and the $1,000,000 
Illinois primary. ... “Both  pri- 
maries show that our opponents 
have no scruples about buying an 
election. Pepper and Vare in Penn- 
sylvania and Smith in Illinois make 
Newberry a figure to be canonized 
as a martyr of a party of great 
moral ideas.” 

2) Governmental expenditures 
have increased under President 
Coolidge and “every substantial 
reduction of taxes to all classes of 
taxpayers, except a small number 
of the very largest, in all three 
tax reduction bills under the last 
two Republican Administrations, 
came through the Democratic 
Party.” 

3) “The farmer has learned one 
thing about the tariff, and that is 
that it compels him to buy in a 
highly protected market and to sell 
ina free world market.” Amounts 
contributed by large manufacturers 
who are beneficiaries of the tariff 
prove the iniquitous character of 
the policy. 

1) Republicans defeated farm 
relief in the 69th session. 

5) Democrats favor “an honest 


trade law that will stimulate busi- 
ness by fair competition and pro- 
duce revenue to the government 
instead of “a high protective tariff 
for the benefit of special inter- 
ests.” 


Truly, Representative Oldfield has 





THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
+ + + @ poor man has no chance” 


daubed no pretty picture of G. O. P. 
corruption and Senator Phipps has 
outdone Titian in his wealth of 
beautiful color. Yet 2,500 years 
ago Aesop said, “On top, looking 
down, the view is different.” 


Fernald 


Doctors once despaired of a shriv- 
eled crippled baby. Yet the boy 
lived, walked a bit at 6. Only last 
week, Death took Senator Bert M. 
Fernald, 68. 

Even at 17, Bert Fernald was 
strong. He had worked, exercised, 
had determined to go to College. 
Suddenly, his father died; so he 
returned to the ancestral farm 
instead, there worked, exercised. 
He did so all his life—became 
in 1910 President of the national 
Canners’ Association. Previously 
State Senator and Governor, he 
soon (1916) went to the U. S. 
Senate, was re-elected in 1922. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


* Burning Disgrace” 
Republicans in high places have 
done little to isolate themselves 
from the lavish vote-buying by their 
party brothers in Pennsylvania and 
Illinois beyond snorting, with Sec- 





retary Mellon, that such tactics are 
a regrettable necessity. But last 
week an orator fairly high in the 
hearts if not in the councils of 
Republicans let it be known that 
his political conscience, at least, 
did not condone Insull subsidies 
and the like. It was Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt instructing young Re- 
publicans in Manhattan in the way 
they should go. Said he: 

“If we in this country are to 
preserve our government, which has 
been built with so much sacrifice 
and labor, we must keep it free 
of the influence of money. That 
means, of course, that we must 
scotch corruption relentlessly wher- 
ever we find it. In dealing with 
this question of corruption, the 
trouble is that corruption shades 
off in a hundred different ways that 
become increasingly difficult to de- 
tOGk.. 6 4s 

“Jones is a public official. Cer- 
tain interests want a bill passed. 
There is no crude attempt to hand 
Jones money. Jones votes right, 
and later is given a part in some 
good business deal where he can 
make an excellent profit with no 
risk of loss. 

“This, of course, is all but impos- 
sible to detect, and when detected is 
generally incapable of proof. At 
times the bribe takes the form of a 
heavy contribution to party funds, 
which is distributed in devious 
ways. 

“It is not primarily, therefore, 
the illegal use of money for im- 
proper purpose that I fear. The 
great danger which confronts us is 
the legal use of money for improper 
purposes. 

“At this time there is much 
use of money in just this fashion. 
Perhaps the most glaring instances 
are in the election of candidates 
to represent the parties in the elec- 
tion. 

“The Pennsylvania and _ Illinois 
primaries this spring were a burn- 
ing disgrace... . 

“Regarding the expenditure of 
millions it is unnecessary to say 
that this is wrong, for the veriest 
child can see that this action not 
only subverts the principles of the 
primaries, but strikes at the very 
root of republican institutions. ... 


“As things stand, a poor man has 
no chance in them whatsoever. In 
Pennsylvania or Illinois what hope 
would a man have with neither 
personal wealth nor big financial 
backing? 

“There are those who callously 
maintain that the primaries per se 
make such expenditures necessary, 
and do not in any way consider the 
men who spend the money to blame. 
That is an old and very evil fallacy 
which is based on the theory that 
nothing is immoral that is legal, 
and that what the other man does 
justifies your actions. 


“Don’t for a moment think that 
I am decrying business or pros- 

























































perity in-this speech. I would be a 
fool and an ungrateful fool to do 
so. It is only because of business that 
I am able to go into non-remun- 
erative work. My father was a com- 
paratively poor man. He never was 
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SENATOR GEORGE OF GEORGIA 


Sixteen children against him 


able to give me money during his 
life or to leave me money on his 
death. The money on which my 
own family has lived and is living 
is money that I made myself in 
business. ... 


“The United States Senate must 
not be permitted to degenerate in- 
to a board of directors of public 
utilities or any other business. ... 

“We do not believe in a state 
church. We are unalterably’ op- 
posed to the Ku Klux Klan or any 
attempt towards religious solidarity 
politically, be it Protestant, Catholic 
or Jewish. 

“By the same token, we do not 
believe in a money-controlled gov- 
ernment, and we intend to see that 
orgies of expenditure such as those 
in Pennsylvania and Illinois do not 
occur again... .” 


Potent Opponent 


In 1922, there died Senator 
Thomas E. Watson of Georgia, able 
blatherskite, onetime running mate 
of Presidential runner-up William 
Jennings Bryan. Georgia Demo- 
crats elected as his successor one 
Walter Franklin George. Soon 
thereafter Washington correspond- 
ents, led by Clinton W. (“Mirror”) 
Gilbert and Mark Sullivan, cheered 
loudly for Senator George. At 44, 
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he was a_ distinguished lawyer, 
brilliant orator, a rather impres- 
sive figure on the Senate floor. He 
was no bombaster of the Tom 
Heflin school, no ranting humorist 
of the Pat Harrison species. His 
popularity grew; people began to 
say that the South was having a 
political renaissance; that soon the 
John Calhouns and the Henry 
Clays would again sway the Senate. 

But now Senator George of 
Georgia has a problem to face that 
would irk any statesman. He is 
battling for renomination in the 
Democratic primaries (equivalent 
to election) against the father of 
16 children. This man with these 
16 potent arguments in his favor, 
is Judge Richard B. Russell, whose 
advocates say that “a man who 
has done so well by his country 
ought to be rewarded with the 
U. S. Senatorship.” , 

Nevertheless, Senator George is 
expected to win. 





McAdooian Wives 


More than half a century ago, a 
man-child was born near Marietta, 
Ga. Two years later, his mother 
presented him with a little brother. 
They were not long in becoming 
rough kids, always fighting together 
against outsiders, always scrapping 
each other. In after years, the 
younger brother wrote TIME the 
first letter which it ever published, 
saying that he always used to lick 
his big brother (TIME, Sept. 29, 
1924). These fisticuffing lads were 
the McAdoo _ brothers: William 
Gibbs, elder; Malcolm Ross, 
younger. 

The boys grew older. Destiny, 
famed goddess, began to play her 
tricks. Little Malcolm became a 
civil engineer. In 1924 he horrified 
good Democrats, supported the 
Presidential campaign of Robert 
M. LaFollette the Elder. Last 
week, at the ripe age of 61, he 
married Miss Mildred M. Traut, 
daughter of a Portsmouth, Va. 
lumber merchant. The wedding 
ceremony was performed by a Man- 
hattan city clerk in the chapel of 
the Municipal Building. 

Not so, big brother William; 
he had set out in life to be a 
bigwig, to be President. He achieved 
the bigwig part and got near 
enough to the White House in 1914 
to marry a President’s daughter, 
Miss Eleanor Wilson. He married 
her in the White House. William 
was not content with being Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, or even a 
cinema potentate; he wants to sit 
at a certain mahogany desk in 
the White House. Fortunately, he 
is blessed with a good wife. She 
shares his Presidential aspirations. 
She, too, would like to be back in 
the White House. 

Now, out in California, the Mc- 
Adoos are fighting for the nomina- 
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tion of one John B. Elliott for 
Senator. If they are successful, 
then Democrats throughout the land 
might sit up and say: “Ah, Wil- 
liam Gibbs still has political po- 
tency; he runs things in his own 
state.” Mrs. McAdoo took an ac- 
tive part in, the primary campaign 
when she wrote a letter to Mr. 
Elliott last week: 

“I want to tell you how very 
much interested I am in your cam- 
paign for United States Senator; my 
father had such confidence in your 
progressive Democracy and _ ap- 
preciated so highly your strong and 
loyal support of him in his two 
campaigns for the Presidency that 
I would be immensely gratified to 
see you nominated and elected Sen- 
ator from California. 

“We shall be in Santa Barbora 
for another month, but I shall, of 
course, make a special trip to Los 
Angeles on Aug. 31 to vote for 
you.” 









The California Primaries are just 
about the best political sideshow 
now on view in the Republic. 
Presidential hopefuls and other big- 
wigs, unheard-ofs and the ghosts of 
bygone statesmen crowd the stage. 
Local feuds, Hearstling newspapers, 
religion, and the World Court make 
good scenery. 

In the Democratic wing, John B. 
Elliott, McAdoo man, _ onetime 
Washington newspaper correspond- 
ent, opposes one Isidore B. Dock- 
weiler for the Senate nomination. 





MALCOLM AND WILLIAM 
+ + » serapped. 


Mr. Dockweiler, a Catholic, was en- 
dorsed by the Democratic convention 
at Fresno, whereupon the Mc- 
Adoo delegates bolted and put forth 
Mr. Elliott in a little convention 
of their own, Somebody had said that 
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Mr. Dockweiler was for Alfred E. 
Smith for President, that he was 
trying to “deliver the state to Tam- 
many Hall.” At this point, a 
ghostly name entered. William 
Jennings Bryan Jr., piped up, said 
that he would back Mr. Dockweiler 
against the field. 

Mr. Elliott also is having trouble 
with the numerous feuds of his 
archangel, Mr. McAdoo. The old 
Democratic leaders in California 
want to get rid of Mr. McAdoo, 
the Edward L. Doheny oil gang 
would like to knife him politically 
and economically, a local faction 
in Los Angeles has found him 
troublesome. They say: “He’s an 
Indian’”—a rank outsider who tries 
to rule. All of which miscellany 
means simply that, if Mr. Elliott 
wins, Governor Smith will not get 
California delegates in 1928. 

In the Republican wing, “Dog-in- 
theemanger” Hiram Johnson is the 
feature of the show. He is try- 
ing to make another come-back, to 
put one of his friends in the gov- 
ernor’s chair and one in the Sen- 
ate, so that he can be the big boss 
of California when 1928 comes 
around. In the Senate campaign 
Hiram’s man, Judge Robert M. 
Clarke, opposes the present Sen- 
ator Samuel M. Shortridge, staunch 
Coolidge-ite. Hiram has taken the 
stump and is yelping wildly that 
Senator Shortridge has betrayed 
his country by voting for the World 
Court. Four Hearstling newspapers 
with fat circulations re-echo the 
mighty Hiram. The only trouble 
with their battle cry is that Judge 
Clarke himself was once a World 
Court advocate. 


HEROES 


“First Citizen” 


As it must to all men, Death 
came last week to Charles William 
Eliot, 40 years president and 17 
years president emeritus of Har- 
vard University. It found him at 
his summer home in Northeast 
Harbor, Me., ready to go _ peace- 
fully after 92 years of vigorous 
living, 

Harvard. “He found it a college; 
he left it a university.” Europe, 
in which he spent two of the early 
and one of the later ’60s as a 
young mathematics and chemistry 
researcher, conceived the U. S. as 
an intellectual wilderness with but 
one stockaded stronghold of pioneer 
culture, Boston, and a single block- 
house, Harvard. Resolved to alter 
the basis for this conception, Dr. 
Eliot declined the treasurership of 
a big spinning company, taught at 
Boston Tech and wrote to the maga- 
tines attacking U. S. educational 
methods. He advanced the notion 
that their curse was uniformity. 
His pointed strictures drew the 
attention of the Harvard Corpora- 
tion which, in 1868, was casting 
about for a successor to President 





Thomas Hill. “Too young a man,” 
objected the Harvard Overseers, but 
the Corporation insisted. Alarm 
followed as 35-year-old President 
Eliot proceeded, in Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’ words, to “turn the place 
over like a flapjack.” 

The features of the flapjack’s 
new reverse are well-known: lec- 
tures instead of recitations, written 
instead of oral examinations, an 
elective curriculum, no more com- 
pulsory worship. Individualism was 
the keynote. New life entered the 
law and divinity schools. The 
libraries were’ expanded for re- 
search. “Virtue ... duty ... 
piety .. . righteousness,’”’ were more 
real words then than now; Dr. 
Eliot used them often. After 40 
years, the name of John Harvard 
himself was no more deeply graven 
upon the tablets at Cambridge than 
Dr. Eliot’s when he retired, at 75, 
“to spend the evening of his life 
in serenity.” 

Peace. Soon after his retire- 
ment, Dr. Eliot was asked by Presi- 
dent Taft to go as Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James’s. The 
press bubbled with enthusiasm. “A 
typical citizen,” people said, “our 
first citizen.” Dr. Eliot excused him- 
self, but sailed around the world 
two years later as envoy of the 
Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. 

Five-Foot Shelf. Europe mocked, 
still mocks, the kind of thing this 
university-maker next did. Yet the 
popular outlines and abridgments 
of many subjects that followed his 
selected “five-foot shelf” of indis- 
pensable classics from the world’s 
literature (The Harvard Classics) 
have been partly responsible for 
a level of mass culture in the U. S. 
higher than that to be found in 
any other land. 

When he reached 80, his friends 
and relatives were amazed at the 
continued clarity and vigor of his 
mind. His bristly sideburns were 
pure white; wrinkles had deepened 
and his gold-barred spectacles were 
made of thicker glass. But he 
would not reminisce, dodder or 
preach plaintively like an ordinary 
old man. “With him,” they said, 
“it is always the next month, the 
next year, the future of humanity.” 

He made a startling pronounce- 
ment on religion: “The prevailing 
Christian conceptions of heaven and 
hel! have hardly more influence with 
educated people these days than 
Olympus and Hades have.” 

Labor problems, capitalism, gov- 
ernment had been subjects of his 
public utterances, which he con- 
tinued when the Ku Klux Klan 
appeared and Prohibition became an 
acute issue. Of the Klan he said: 
“. . . magicians, astrologers, -sug- 
gesters, healers and false prophets.” 
Prohibition enlisted his support in 
a controversy with Wet President 
Butler of Columbia University. 

His best obituary came from his 





own mouth. Nearing 90, he was asked 
how he had lived so soundly. He 
mentioned his exercises (rowing 
had been his favorite), his moder- 
ate diet, and his temperament. The 
temperament was “a calm tempera- 
ment, expectant of good.” 


Valentino 


As it must to all men, Death 
came to Rudolph Valentino, sheik. 


Sitting in his apartment at the 
Hotel Ambassador, Manhattan, last 


» week, he suddenly clapped a hand 


to his side, fainted. Taken to the 
Polyclinic Hospital, he was oper- 
ated on for appendicitis, gastric 
ulcers. Over the wires of the world 
buzzed the news. At the hospital 
door bushels of flowers arrived. 
Two extra operators were detailed 
to the telephone switchboard to 
answer calls concerning Mr. Valen- 
tino. (When a rumor that he was 
dead circulated, the calls came at 
the rate of 2,000 an hour.) A 
maid delivered an Irish linen bed 
spread and pillow case marked 
“Rudy” with a card from Jean 
Acker. (She was his first wife.) 
From Paris came a message, “Pray 
God night and day for your recov- 
ery.” It was signed Winifred Hud- 
nut. (She was his second wife.) 
“This is Pola Negri in California,” 
said a brittle voice on_ tele- 
phone, “How is Mr. Valentino?” 
Thousands, hundreds of thousands 
of women everywhere were asking, 
“How is Mr. Valentino?” 

Mr. Valentino developed pleurisy. 
He was worse, said the telephone 
girls. Then a blood transfusion 
was performed. He was resting, 
sleeping. 

As dawn came, he awoke. . 
seemed restless. . .. 

At last a scrawled note was laid 
before the incessantly telephoning 
switchboard operators. One, Lu- 
cille Vanderbilt, broke down, sobbed 
into her instrument: “He’s dead! 
Rudy’s dead!” 

Traffic was choked with griev- 
ing thousands as his body was 
taken to the undertaker’s, where it 
underwent the special process that 
“perpetually preserves” the corpse 
of Enrico Caruso. 


. . 


Rudolph Alfonzo Raffaelo Pierre 
Filibert Guglielmi di Valentina 
d’Antonguolla was born at Castel- 
laneta, Italy, 31 years ago, the son 
of a veterinary who had been in 
youth an Italian cavalry captain. 

Adequately educated, never actu- 
ally in want, he roved from one 
occupation to another until fame 
and wealth came to him as the 
Julio of The Four Horsemen. 
When he died he was insured in 
favor of his producer, Joseph M. 
Schenck, for $1,000,000, 
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COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Cracking? 


White-necked, white-handed coal 
miners have ceased to be anomalous 
in Britain, for the coal strike, 
bringing leisure for ablution, has 
lasted through the summer (TIME, 
May 10 et seq.). With one million 
miners still on strike, with their 
four million dependents living on 
hand-to-mouth doles, with British 
production at last seriously cur- 
tailed by lack of coal, a conference 
was held last week between miners 
and owners. Britain waited ex- 
pectant while President Evan Wil- 
liams of the Mine Owners’ Associa- 
tion conferred directly for the first 
time since June with President 
Herbert Smith of the Miners’ 
Federation, at London. 

Mr. Smith had just received a 
mandate* from the striking miners 
to negotiate. He announced him- 
self willing to compromise on every 
point but one—the present seven- 
hour miners’ day must not be 
lengthened by a moment. Suave, 
but inflexible, Mr. Williams replied 
that the owners demand “revision” 
(lengthening) of the miners’ work- 
ing day as a preliminary to any 
compromise whatsoever. .. . 

Ensued complete deadlock before 
the peace negotiations had even 
begun. The negotiants bowed 
formally to one another, dispersed. 
All hope of peace seemed gone. 
Then 17,000 Nottingham and Derby 
coal miners broke suddenly with 
the Miners’ Federation, accepted 
an offer from the Bolsover Colliery 
Co. to resume work at their former 
wages, agreed to labor 7% hours 
a day. Though eapitulation by 17,- 
000 miners out of a striking 1,- 
000,000 meant nothing, an impetus 
to separate and regional agree- 
ments was thus given by example. 
Tory mine owners, prematurely ex- 
ultant, touted rumors that the 
strike was cracking. 


Wilfred 

His Britannic Majesty hunted 
last week at Bolton Abbey, the 
Yorkshire estate of rich and potent 
William Cavendish, 9th Duke of 
Devonshire, onetime Governor Gen- 
eral of Canada (1916-21). 

Meanwhile, as is his custom, Wil- 
fred hopped about on the local rec- 
tor’s lawn, nibbled many a 
grassblade. One-half of Wilfred be- 
longed to Robert Timlinson, the 
rector’s son, one-half to his daugh- 
ter Kathleen, aged 6. His Majesty, 
riding out to hunt, passed the win- 
dow where Kathleen lay recovering 
from a long illness. Kindly, the 


*Delegates to the Miners’ Federation Con- 
gress, meeting at London during the past 
fortnight, voted by a bare majority to re- 
sume negotiations with the owners. 








King-Emperor inquired how Kath- 
leen did. 

“Oh, I’m all right,” she said, “but 
Wilfred isn’t! My brother Bob is 
going to sell his half of Wilfred 
and so I have to sell my half—and 
Wilfred won’t like it. He’s the 
dearest bunny! And he loves me, 
I think.” 

Amused, bewildered, His Majesty 
sent an equerry to inquire into the 
fractional ownership of Wilfred, 
whispered an additional command. 

Bob Timlinson, dazzled by the 
equerry with ten royal shillings 
($2.45) transferred all equity by 
him possessed in Wilfred to the 
Crown. 

His Majesty, magnanimous, united 
Wilfred under a single ownership 
by presenting his imperial half to 
Kathleen. 


London’s Bishop 


The Right Reverend Arthur 
Foley Winnington Ingram, Bishop 
of London, landed in Canada last 
week, proceeded to Toronto. News- 
gatherers told that he, beloved as 
“the peoples’ Bishop,” had chris- 
tened a Russian Mennonite infant 
from the steerage in mid-Atlantic. 
Before an expectant audience at 
Toronto he declared: 

“A program must be adopted for 
populating the Dominions’ with 
British stock if they are not to 
drift away from the Empire... . 
Can we-expect loyalty to British 
ideals from those Galicians, Poles 
and God knows who, who are popu- 
lating the new West?” 


Indian Interview 


Plush-plump, moon-placid Her 
Highness the Maharani of Dhran- 
gadhra granted recently her first 
interview to the Occidenta! press. 

As chief of the Maharajah’s six 
wives, she received a female U. S. 
newsgatherer in seclusion,* behind 
the curtains or purdah of the royal 
harem. The Maharani said: “The 
women of Dhrangadhra are op- 
posed to polygamy. It makes us 
unhappy and our husbands cannot 
be happy either because they are 
mixed up in our quarrels. Neither 
do we like to have our men go to 
England to the universities. It 
makes them dissatisfied with us. 
They say we are ignorant, but 
when we become educated they say 
we are too far advanced and be- 
come jealous.” 

To the question, “Do you like 
the English?” Her Highness re- 
plied with complacent mirth: “Eng- 
lishmen always look as if they 
needed feeding. Here we like nice 
fat men.” 


Sir Ghanshyamsinhji, Maharajah 





*A gift of the gods little comprehended 
in the Occident. 





Raj Saheb of Dhrangadhra, was 
educated in England by private tu- 
tors under the guardianship of Sir 
Charles Ollivant, Director of the 
Bombay, Baroda, & C. I. Railway. 


O Canada 


Death sought last week a kindly 
and distinguished Canadian, just 
turned three score and ten, vaca- 
tioning at Cedarhurst, his rustic 
estate on Lake Memphremagog, 
Quebec. 

Robert Stanley Weir, for 16 
years Recorder of Montreal (1899- 
1915) was mourned by Canadians 
last week not because of his life- 
time of public service and distin- 
guished legal reputation but as the 
author of O Canada, the Canadian 
national song. 

Strictly speaking, Jurist Weir 
did not “write” O Canada but 
paraphrased and extensively al- 
tered into English an earlier ver- 
sion in French by Judge Routhier. 
The present version, chanted by 
Canadians on public occasions, is 
almost unknown in the U. S. 


O Canada, our home and native 
land, 

True patriot love in all thy sons 
command. 

With glowing hearts we see thee 
rise, 

The true north, strong and free, 

And stand on guard, O Canada, 

We stand on guard for thee. 


CHORUS 

O Canada, glorious and free, 

We stand on guard, we stand 
on guard for thee. 

O Canada, we stand on guard 
for thee. 

O Canada, where pines and 
maples grow, 

Great prairies spread and 
lordly rivers flow, 

How dear to us the broad 
domain, 

From east, to western sea. 

Thou land of hope for all who 


toil 
Thou true north, strong and 
free. 
O Canada, beneath thy shining 
skies 
May stalwart sons and_ gentle 
maidens rise, 
To keep thee steadfast through 
the years 


From east to western sea, 
Our Fatherland, our Motherland, 
Our true north, strong and free.— 


Chorus. 

Ruler Supreme, who hearest hum- 
ble prayer 

Take us and all men in thy lov- 
ing care, 


Help us to find, O God, in Thee, . 


Our certain rich reward; 
As waiting for the better day 
We ever stand on guard.—Chorus. 
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Foreign 


FRANCE 


Conference 


Round an ample table at the 
Hotel Royal in aristocratic Evian- 
les-Bains three famed U. S. citizens 
lifted their glasses high last week. 
What was in the glasses was no- 


S. PARKER GILBERT 
“Uh?” 


body’s business. But what was 
Secretary Mellon, who had just re- 
turned from conferring with Finance 
Minister Count Volpi of Italy, say- 
ing to Benjamin Strong, Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, who had just conferred 
at Antibes, French Riviera, with 
Mr. Montagu Norman, Governor 
of the Bank of England, and at 
Geneva, Switzerland, with Dr. 
Hjalmar Schacht, Director of the 
German Reichsbank? What, more- 
over, was Agent General of Repara- 
tins S. Parker Gilbert saying to 
Secretary Mellon and Mr. Strong? 

A newsgatherer, sharp of ear, 
might have imagined he heard 
snatches of momentous conversa- 
tion: “Uh-huh. ...No, peas.... 
me... Yes, I guess I will... 4 
Vichy, unless we can get White 
Rock, please. . . .” 

O’er the cables came “news” that 
Messrs. Mellon, Strong and Gilbert 
discussed privately and portentous- 
ly last week the interdependent 
structure of reparations, debts. 


. . 


Decrees 


The Poincaré Cabinet announced 
last week the proximate issuance 
of a series of decrees providing 
strict limitations on the purchase 
of luxuries in France and forbid- 


TIME 


ding the baking of other than war 
bread. 

By these measures it is hoped 
to institute a régime of national 
economy and to conserve the re- 
sources of France enough to sta- 
bilize her fiscal structure perma- 
nently. 

The week’s political sensation 
was a proposal by Deputy Outrey 
that France cede Cochin-China to 
the U. S. ds payment in full for 
the Franco-U. S. debt. 


GERMANY 


New Harness 


More than any other worker the 
Teuton is co-operative.. As early as 
the mid-13th century the towns of 
Hamburg and Libeck inaugurated 
enlightened co-operation which led 
to the famed Hanseatic League; 
and late in the 19th century, Ger- 
many gave to the world that ulti- 
mately co-operative enterprise, the 
proletarian loan bank. The gi- 
gantic post-War industrial Frank- 
enstein erected by Herr Stinnes is 
conceivable among no other people. 
Only because the German settles 
down in any workable industrial 
harness and tugs mightfully is the 
Dawes Plan practicable. Today 
there hangs eminent over Germany 
a new super-Dawes work harness. 

Already there is a _ whispered 
possibility that Germany may not 
be able to meet in full the stupen- 
dous two billion gold mark Dawes 
payment to the U. S. due in 1927- 
28. What then? Assumedly the 
dismaying possibility of partial de- 
fault may be staved off by U. S. 
loans to Germany with which 
German reparations can be paid 
—at the cost of  envassaling 
German industry to U. S. or at 
least non-German bankers. 

The machinery or “producer- 
goods” security for such loans 
would then become literally a for- 
eign mortgaged harness for the 
German worker. Who may _ be 
called upon to fit this harness? 

Only last week a trifle of pre- 
liminary fitting was done by the 
potent Manhattan firm of Dillon, 
Read & Co. The cables carried 
news that the great Diskonto 
Gesellschaft, the largest bank in 
Germany, has been forced to in- 
crease its capital by 35 million gold 
marks, of which 10 million were 
acquired by Dillon, Read. 

Though this transaction was en- 
tirely extra-Dawes Plan, it un- 
questionably had its roots in the 
pinch of reparations upon German 
industry. As everyone knows, the 
Diskonto Gesellschaft is one of the 
four great “D. Banks” of Germany, 
which include the Deutsche, Dres- 
dener and Darmstaedtner Banks. 
Before and during the War this 
potent fiscal quadrangle stood four- 
square in dominance of German in- 
dustry. For one of the “D. Banks” 
to be thus forced to lean on foreign 


News—IContinued] 


capital would have been deemed 
incredible in 1914. 

Still more incredible to Germans 
is the fact that Mr. S. Parker 
Gilbert, a young New Jersey Bap- 
tist who took his B. A. at Rutgers 
only two years before the World 
War began, now sits fiscally en- 
throned over Germany as Agent 


CLARENCE DILLON 
He figured, fitted 


General of Reparations. 

Beside 34-year-old Seymour Park- 
er Gilbert such financiers as John 
Pierpont Morgan, 59, of 23 Wail 
Street, loom as fiscal gaffers. Yet 
there are among active U. S. fisdéal 
titans men of a youthful middle 
age. For example, Clarence Dillon, 
of Dillon, Read & Co., is 44. 

Mr. Dillon is of course the en- 
fant terrible of Wall Street, “a 
comer,” who has “come,” a dollar- 
genius brilliant enough to negotiate 
the sale of Dodge motors last year 
for $146,000,000 cash, yet sufficient- 
ly orthodox to declare: “There is 
no advice you can give a man ex- 
cept this: ‘Do your job better than 
that job has ever been done be- 
fore.’ ” 

The absorption of a mere ten 
million gold marks of Diskonto 
Gesellschaft paper, last week, was 
in sober truth mere routine for 
Dillon, Read, who have placed $85,- 
000,000 of securities for the Gov- 
ernment of Brazil, $81,000,000 for 
the Canadian National Railways, 
$35,000,000 for the Republic of 
Poland, and $15,000,000 for the 
Great Consolidated Electric Power 
Co. of Japan. 

Not the capacity of U. S. finance 
to float and absorb loans but the 
ultimate capacity of Germany to 
work off interest and principal, 
must needs absorb Messrs. Morgan, 
Dillon, Gilbert and many another 
for years to come. 
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ITALY 


Fascists Fooled 


Slow steaming with many a por- 
tentous puff, the special train of 
Premier Mussolini drew into Ric- 
cione, on the Adriatic coast, last 
week. 

Fascist throngs cheered, rendered 
the Fascist salute to what proved 
to be an empty train. 


. . 


Meanwhile, Jl Duce, shrewd woo- 
er of privacy on his official vaca- 
tion, which began last week, 
arrived from the Republic of San 
Marino by motor (see above), 
sought the quay at Riccione, slipped 
unremarked on board a _ sailboat 
with his family. 

Sprucely habited in white yacht- 
ing flannels, Jl Duce took the tiller. 
Throughout the week he sailed, 
fished, occasionally donned his bath- 
ing suit, leaned from the prow, a 
wide-eyed, hirsute figurehead. 


SAN MARINO 
Perpendicular Republic 


Arrow-swift, a darting racing 
car swept over the Etruscan Ap- 
pennines last week, scaled with a 
virile roar the heights of Monte 
Titano, swept into the Borgo of 
San Marino, oldest* and smallest; 
republic in the world. 

Behind, far behind, panted a 
lumbering caravan of limousines. 
Before they had scaled the nearly 
perpendicular republic, Signor Mus- 
solini had leaped from his racer, 
received the respectful welcome of 
the two Capitani Reggenti (Re- 
gents) of San Marino. As the sway- 
ing limousines drew up, there 
clambered out, Signora Mussolini 
(Rachele Guidi), their daughter 
Edda, their sons Bruno and Vittorio. 

Round about stood in attitudes 
of somewhat disgruntled welcome, 
the 60 Grand Councillors of San 
Marino, an august senate from 
which the two regents are chosen 
twice a year, 

Well they might regard Jl Duce 
with suspicion, fear. Did not 
Caesar Borgia wrest the precious 
independence of the republic from 
it for an all-too-broad span of 
years? May not the _ republic’s 
armed forces (1200 men, constitut- 
ing the sturdy male population be- 
tween 16 and 60) be called upon 
to sell their lives in attempting 
to repulse the possible aggression 
of the Caesar of today? Signor 
Mussolini and his family received 
a welcome both formal and courte- 
ous—scarcely an ovation. 


*Traditionally founded by St. Marinus 
as a Christian refuge from the persecution 
of Diocletian, A. D. 284-305. 

+Area, 38 sq. mi. Frontier length, 24 mi. 
Population, 12,027 (1920). San Marino has 
a treaty of friendship with Italy, and extra- 
dition treaties with Britain, the Nether- 
lands and the U. S 
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BENITO MUSSOLINI 
“What did I do to him? Nothing.” 


SWITZERLAND 
Peep Royal 


Two narrow slanting eyes peeped 
last week above the topmost crag 
of the famed Wetterhorn.* Seven 
hours before, three Japanese and 
five Swiss guides had set out from 
Grindelwald. He who peeped royal- 
ly from the summit, was Prince 
Chichibu of Japan, second son of 
the Mikado. As everyone knows, 
he has wintered and disported him- 
self in Switzerland, has survived 
an ankle strained while skating and 
ensuing measles (TIMB, .Feb. 22, 


Mar. 1). 


Bricklayer’s Autograph 

Soul-weary with bricklaying, a 
swart, muscle-knotted Italian sought 
rest, detachment, beauty at the 
Hospice of St. Bernard, perched 
on a sheer crag above the green 
loveliness of Swiss Lugano. 

A jug of cool Italian wine was 


*12,149 ft., as against the 14,661 ft. 
Matterhorn, and Mount Everest, 29,002 ft. 
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brought to him by an aged, cheer- 
ful monk who refused payment. The 
bricklayer, refreshed, at peace, 
opened the portly Hospice Register 
before journeying on, inscribed his 
bold autograph: Benito Musso- 
lint... Aug. 5, 1908. 


Last week an itinerant newsgath- 
erer unearthed this autograph, sent 
news of it humming over the cables, 
Signor Mussolini’s intimates, not 
displeased, reminded his detractors 
that even as a bricklayer and be- 
fore that as a _ hod-carrier, the 
young Benito revealed the titanic 
spiritual vigor which later made 
him master of Italy. Few are pos- 
sessed of so little “hindsight” that 
they cannot detect the hand of the 
present Dictator in a letter which 
the hodman wrote to a fellow la- 
borer on Sept. 3, 1902. 

“Dear Friend, 

“On Saturday, together with a 
painter out of employment, I went 
to Orbe—to get taken on as a 
manua! laborer. I found work 
and on Monday, the 14th, I began: 
eleven hours’ work in the day at 32 
centesimi the hour. I made 121 
journeys with a hand-barrow full 
of stones up to the second floor 
of a building in process of con- 
struction. In the. evening the 
muscles of my arms were swollen. 
I ate some potatoes roasted upon 
cinders and threw myself in all my 
clothes on to my bed: a pile of 
straw. At five on the Tuesday I 
woke and returned to work. I 
chafed with the terrible rage of 
the powerless. The padrone made 
me mad. The third day he said 
to me: ‘You are too well dressed! 

. That phrase was meant to 
convey an insinuation. I should 
have liked to rebel and to crack 
the skull of this upstart who was 
accusing me of laziness while my 
limbs were giving beneath the 
weight of the stones—I wanted to 
shout out in his face: ‘You ceward, 
you coward!’ And then? THe man 
who pays you is always in the 
right. Saturday evening came. I 
said to the padrone I intended to 
leave and therefore wished to be 
paid. He went into his office. I 
remained in the lobby. Presently 
he came out. With _ ill-disguised 
rage he threw into my hands 20 
lire and some centesimi, saying: 
‘Here is your money and it is 
stolen.’ I remained as though made 


of stone. What was I to do to 
him? Kill him? What did I do to 
him? Nothing. Why? Because I 


was hungry and had no shoes. 

had worn a pair of light boots to 
pieces on the building stones which 
had lacerated both my hands and 
the soles of my feet. Almost bare- 
footed I went to an Italian’s shop 
and bought myself a pair of shoes, 
hobnailed in mountaineer’s ’ style. 
I packed off, and on the next morn- 
ing—Sunday, July 20—I took the 
train at Chavornay for Lausanne. 
“In Lausanne I lived carefully 
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the first week on the money I had 
earned at Orbe. Then I was again 
hard up. On the Monday the only 
piece of metal I had in my pocket 
was a nickel medallion of Karl 
Marx. I had eaten a bit of bread 
in the morning and I did not know 
where to go to sleep that evening. 
I wandered about in desperation, 
and presently—cramp in the stom- 
ach preventing me from walking 
any longer—I sat down on the 
pedestal of the statue of William 
Tell, which stands in the Pare de 
Montbenon. My appearance must 
have been terrible during those 
terrible moments, for the people 
who came to inspect the monument 
scrutinized me with suspicion, al- 
most with alarm. Oh! if De Dom- 
inicis had come to preach his moral 
lessons to: me there how gladly I 
would have laid him out! ... 
“I have received your postcard.... 
“Your friend, 
(Signed) Mussolini Benito.” 


RUSSIA 
Alone 


One hundred and twelve million 
U. S. inhabitants acknowledge the 
executive shepherdage of Calvin 
Coolidge, refuse to ‘“‘recognize” the 
1389 million Soviet Russians over 
whom Joseph Stalin has reared 
himself a despot. 

M. Stalin (“Mr. Steel”) exerts, 
simply as Secretary of the Com- 
munist Party, a_ political “boss 
power” prodigious and all perva- 
sive. A cobbler’s son whose ac- 
tual: name and age are doubtful, 
“Mr. Steel,” was born in the re- 
mote Transcaucasian land of Vras- 
tan, Gruzia or Georgia.* Amid 
the purging flames of revolution, 
the great Dictator Lenin tested 
and tempered the Georgian’s metal, 
gave him the prophetic name of 
Stalin, installed him in the office 
which he has made the focus of all 
Russia, the Secretariat of the Com- 
munist Party. 

Last week M. Stalin ordered 
dropped from the Cabinet of Pre- 
mier Rykoff—of which he, himself, 
is not a member—his onetime “Left 
Hand Man,” Foreign and Home 
Trade Commissar (Minister) Leo 
Kamenev. Into the vacant Ministry 
stepped with effrontery and assur- 
ance one Mikoyan, like M. Stalin 
a Georgian, unlike M. Stalin, a 
mere pliant boy. As everyone knows, 
Gregory Zinoviev, the onetime 
“Right Hand Man” of M. Stalin, was 
expelled during the summer from 
the potent Communist Political 
Bureau.’ M. Stalin, astute, inflexi- 
ble, omnipotent, has chosen .to dic- 
tate alone. 

Why? 

The look of this Georgian does 
not suggest a spirit so awfully and 


*Previously a Tsarol Russian province. 
Now the Socialist Soviet Republic of 
Georgia. 


terribly aloof. When his stern jaw 
relaxes he can and does smile with 
a kindling light in his eyes. But 
searing experience has shown the 
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man of steel that Russia must be 
driven, that only one man can 
drive. 

Recently Death took from M. 
Stalin the especial goad which he 
had set to spur Russian labor on 
to adequate production—Felix E. 
Dzerzhinsky, president of the Su- 
preme Economic Council (TIME, 
Aug. 2). 

For the past fortnight it has 
been touted that M. Dzerzhinsky 
was murdered by agents of M. 
Zinoviev and M. Kameney. To put 
down any hint of this M. Stalin is- 
sued a manifesto last week, com- 
manded that M. Dzerzhinsky’s work 
of speeding industrial production 
be carried forward by the Rykoff 
Cabinet. as a whole. 

For himself, “Mr. Steel’”’ reserves 
the harsh detachment of a com- 
mander. Ensuing months will show 
whether, without President Dzer- 
zhinsky, he can advance the sched- 
ule of Russian production up to 
the point of taking care of the now 
overwhelming and largely unsatis- 
fied demand of Russian peasants 
for manufactured goods at a price 
which they can pay. 


Unlucky 13th 

Dictator-President Theodore 
Pangalos has strutted as the auto- 
erat of Greece for 13 months 
(TIME, July 6, 1925, et seq.). 
Last week, imprudent, he allowed 
himself the luxury of quitting 
Athens for a short vacation on the 
Island of Spetsae. 


Straightway General Kondylis 


(Time, March 1) a no more and 
no less notorious adventurer than 
Dictator Pangalos, sprang a blood- 
less coup d’ etat at Athens, tele- 
graphed an order for the Presi- 
dent’s arrest to Spetsae. Resource- 
ful, President Pangalos hurried 
aboard the destroyer Pergamos, 
sought to escape to a foreign port. 
Unlucky, he found the Pergamos 
short of coal. 

After a few hours of futile 
steaming the Pergamos was over- 
taken by the battleship Leon. 
Dictator Pangalos, formally ar- 
rested, was held in custody, in- 
formed that General Kondylis had 
“recalled” Admiral Koundouriotis 
to the Presidency of the Hellenic 
Republic. Next day, Athens crowds 
roared delight, mocked their one- 
time hero, 


SWEDEN 
Bulletins 


Around the world’s cables flick- 
ered three bulletins: 

Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 64, 
of Sweden continued last week dan- 
gerously ill of a lung disorder com- 
plicated by heart attacks, at 
Solliden, Oeland, Sweden. Her long 
illness, having lasted through the 
spring and summer, was deemed 
crucial. 

Their Royal Highnesses, Crown 
Prince Gustaf of Sweden and his 
wife, Princess Louise, spent the 
week in relaxation at Honolulu, 
proceeded to Japan. 

His Excellency, Premier Carl 
Gustaf Ekman, who recently took 
office, lay ill last week at Stock- 
holm, suffering from a blood clot. 


SPAIN 
Tit for Tat 


Half a million pesetas ($76,350) 
were extorted last week in Madrid 
from that long-lived paragon of 
infamy and extortion, General Don 
Valeriano Weyler y Nicolau, 87, 
Marquis of Teneriffe and Duke of 
Rubi, backer of the suppressed 
“Old Man’s’ Revolution” against 
Dictator-Premier Primo de Rivera 
(TIME, July. 5). 

General Weyler, as Spanish Gov- 
ernor of Cuba (1896-97), not only 
taxed Cuban industry into bank- 
ruptcy and pocketed the taxes, but 
sold Spanish arms to Cuban rebels 
through secret agents—finally sent 
troops to seize the arms and exe- 
cute the “traitors.” 

Last week General Weyler’s sup- 
porters in the now defunct revo- 
lution paid in haste fines imposed 
by Dictator Primo de Rivera, con- 
sidered themselves lucky that no 
worse befell them. General Wey- 
ler, relying on his prestige with 
the Spanish army, curtly refused 
‘0 pay his fine. Promptly Dictator 
Primo, not easily balked, sent a 
detail of police to seize the amount 
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of the fine from General Weyler’s 
bank. 

Scandalized, Spanish jurists de- 
clared this action “extra-legal, 
flagrant and without precedent.” 


LATIN AMERICA 
In Mexico 


Hollywood Insurrection. Agents 
of the U. S. Department of Jus- 
tice, puttering dutifully about 
lurid Hollywood, Calif., discovered 
recently an armored truck in the 
garage of one Herbert Sandburn. 
Questioned, Mr. Sandburn volubly 
explained that a Mexican, Sefior 
Benjamin Roge, had commissioned 
him to equip four heavy trucks 
with armor plate—each truck to 
mount two one-pound cannon and 
four machine guns. Only one truck 
had been completed. Dissimulating 
their suspicions, assuring Mr. 
Sandburn that they believed him 
when he said the trucks were to 
be used for pay roll transport, the 
agents of the Department of Jus- 
tice began to sleuth. ... 

Early one evening last week the 
trucks rumbled forth, were boarded 
by 174 “laborers,” set out for the 
Mexican border. At Dalzura, three 
miles from the frontier, A. A. Hop- 
kins of the Department of Justice 
pounced with a detachment of well 
armed operatives, arrested the 
“laborers,” seized the trucks which 
contained 400 Springfield rifles, 
155,000 rounds of ammunition. 

On examining his captives, Mr. 
Hopkins dubbed General Enrique 
Estrada, onetime Mexican Secre- 
tary of War, “ringleader” on the 
basis of documents found on him 


which seemed to purport con- 
spiracy with revolutionaries in 
Mexico. 


“T do not think that the reli- 
gious troubles of Mexico had any- 
- thing to do with this,” said able 
Agent Hopkins, “I believe it was 
simply an attempt of the ‘outs’ to 
get ‘in.’” 

General Estrada, unable to fur- 
nish $20,000 personal bail, lan- 
guished with the rest of his “army” 
in the jail at San Diego last week, 
charged with “organizing a mili- 
tary expedition against a friendly 
country.” 

Bland Exchange. Between the 
Archbishop of Mexico and Presi- 
dent Calles there passed last week 
an exchange of notes more amia- 
ble in tone than any previous pro- 
nouncement by the Episcopate or 
Administration since enforcement 
of the anti-religious Constitution 
of Mexico was begun (TIME, July 
12). 

Kechbiches José Mora y Del Rio 
dispassionately requested President 
Calles to suspend the enforcement 
statutes of the Constitution until 
the Mexican Parliament should 
have opportunity to strike out the 
Constitution’s anti-religious clauses 








by amendment. 


President Plutarco Elias Calles, 
once so brusque as to stigmatize 
“the grunts of the Pope” (TIME, 
July 26) replied with courteous 
inflexibility to the Archbishop: 

“Senor José Mora y Del Rio: 

“With reference to your commu- 
nication . . . you have rightfully 
exercised your right of petition 
by applying to one of those able 
to initiate laws, but I must sin- 
cerely tell you that I am the least 
fitted person to comply with the 
said petition . .: as the constitu- 
tional articles you protest against 
are in perfect accord with my 
philosophical and political convic- 
eS 

“If, in view of my refusal to 
ignore the laws and to seek the 
abolition or amendment of them, 
you still wish to use lawful means 
to attain your desires, the way is 
open to address your petition to 
the Deputies and Senators of the 
Federal Congress or to the local 
Legislatures. . . .” 

Because President Calles has 
heretofore never formulated his 
defiance of Catholicism in such 
polite terms, the aged Achbishop 
emerged “beaming” from his peru- 
sal of a letter which addressed 
him simply as “Sefor” (“Mister”) 

Next day Bishop Diaz of Tabasco, 
active spokesman for the Mexican 
Episcopate was granted an audi- 
ence with President Calles. Though 
the Government was reported to 
have stood firm on the letter of 
the present anti-religious laws, Bish- 
op Diaz hinted guardedly to news- 
gatherers that a formula might be 
found under which the holding of 
Catholic services would be tolerated, 
though discouraged by the State. 

Boycott Continued. The anti- 
Calles boycott of all Mexican in- 
dustry by Catholics continued last 
week, gained little headway in 
Mexican cities, began to curtail 
seriously business in the smaller 
towns. Catholic zealots  substi- 
tuted for the conventional greeting, 
“Good morning,” last week, the 


innovations, “Long live Christ!” 
and “Christ is our King!” 
Deputies Rampant. Though the 


police of Mexico City exercised 
notable vigilance last week and 
generally preserved perfect order, 
a revolver battle was fought be- 
tween contentious Mexican Depu- 
ties last week before the Hotel 
Iturbide, not ten paces from a well- 
patronized U. S.-owned tearoom. 

While many a U. S. maid and 
matron dived beneath tea_ tables, 
shrieked, the embattled Deputies 
pot-shot at each other from oppo- 
site sidewalks. Onetime Governor 
Garillo of the state of Tabasco fell 
at once, mortally wounded in the 
face. Col. Andres Garcia was killed 
outright. Others were wounded. 

The nature of the quarrel which 
impelled so much bloodshed was 
not ascertained. 











New Plays 


Sunshine. With winning person- 
ality, fine restraint, resonant voice, 
Actor O. P. Heggie inspires Sun- 
shine to meagre life. As an hon- 
est, easy-going country lawyer, he 
apotheosizes kindliness. Dramatic 
conflict raises its cruel head when 
it is discovered that his dearly 
beloved, departed wife had once 
been indiscreet in Kansas. There- 
fore, by a technicality of nature, 
Sunshine Dave’s daughter, light of 
his life, is really the offspring of a 
successful manufacturer. Every- 
one rejoices when Sunshine wages 
a stern, successful battle for the 
idealized halo of his wife’s memory 
and preservation of his home life. 
Actor Heggie saves the sentimental- 
ity from the shoals of ridicule. But 
the comic relief is too hopelessly 
trite for successful navigation. 


The Little Spitfire. Little orig- 
inality has beamed along the Rial- 
to so far this season. Perhaps wary 
producers insist upon tried suc- 
cesses of former seasons, revamped 
and relabeled. The Little Spitfire 
is just another one of those Irene 
formula shows, with a _ working 
girl marrying into Southampton. 
Customary society crooks compli- 
cate matters before the dowager 
accepts her daughter-in-law. In all 
fairness, a good cast does almost 
make a play out of this. As the tit- 
ular heroine, Sylvia Field spits 
and flares conscientiously and with 
charm. Possible success of the 
show, however, if any, will re- 
dound mainly to the credit of Actor 
Russell Mack, who, as a _ genial 
reversion to the Show-Off type 
(famed in George Kelly’s play), 
was applauded at every turn. 


- . . 


Loose Ankles. Stale stuff from 
older plays, peppery wit, audacious 
hashing—and Playwright Janney 
concocts a diverting theatrical crea- 
ture. A last testament command- 
ing marriage stirs Ann Harper 
to rebellion. She will hire a gigolo* 
wherewith to shock this tyrannical 
family of hers. The scheme seems 
harmless enough. But when a 
young, amateurish gigolo appears 
and Ann _ plays’ something by 
Tschaikovsky on the piano, viru- 
lent sentimentality sets in, and the 
condition of the play becomes crit- 
ical. Numerous first-nighters 
reached for their hats. In the nick 
of time, the scene shifts back to 
the private life of the four gigolos. 
The crisis passes, as laughter, blood 
of the play, flows freely again. In 
the last scene, the amateur gigolo 
appears in time to prevent Ann 
from running off with his profes- 
sional colleague. After all, had not 
these two misunderstood souls been 
welded into an eternal bond by the 
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Tschaikovsky business? But why 
write of the play? The wise- 
crack’s now the thing. To Actor 


Osgood Perkins, most of the many 
funny lines have been entrusted— 
and wisely. 








EDUCATION 








“Not the Kind” 


Trippers just home from Europe, 
bubbling over with news of how 
fast the taxi-cabs go in Paris and 
how hard it is to buy good cig- 
arets in England, received a sorry 
set-back, and their envious friends 
a flush of joy, upon opening the 
September number of McCall’s 
magazine and there reading an 
article by the daughter of Chief 
Justice Taft, Mrs. Helen Taft Man- 
ning, dean of Bryn Mawr College. 
“It is estimated,” estimated Mrs. 
Manning, “that nearly 500,000 
Americans have crossed the At- 
lantic this summer. ...I should 
be the last to question the bene- 
fits or the delights of European 
travel, -~nd yet one may without 
cynicism question whether’ the 
hasty progress which is_ being 
made by the greater part of the 
500,000 Americans through Eng- 
land, France, Italy, and no doubt 
several other countries, will really 
produce much imprint on minds 
either young or old. Tours care- 
fully planned to include the great- 
est possible number of cathedrals, 
picture galleries and museums; 
hotels crowded with other Amer- 
icans; shops bearing the sign: 
‘Here English is spoken’—all these 
things are very pleasant and en- 
tertaining, but it may surely be 
doubted whether they lead to that 
understanding of the mind of an- 
other nation which must lie at the 
basis of international understand- 
ing. “This is not the kind of 
education needed by Americans 
DOB.” 5 6 6 





CINEMA 





New Picture 


So This Is Paris (Monte Blue, 
Patsy Ruth Miller). Long has Di- 
rector Ernst Lubitsch been ac- 
knowledged master of film comedy. 
Working with an ordinary plot, he 
has now excelled himself. Hubby’s 
Innocent little lies, wifey’s tiny 
peccadillos grow into impressive 
embarrassments. The originality 
displayed in screening this common- 
Place business assures a_ pleasant 
surprise for cynics who have re- 
signed themselves to the belief that 
the only formula for film fun is 
custard pie and an abused Ford. 
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“Here English is spoken.” 
(See EDUCATION) 





MUSIC 





New Opera 


What lies in store for patrons 
of the Metropolitan Opera behind 
the quizzicai title, The King’s 
Henchman, remains entirely to be 
seen and heard. But it heads the 
prospectus of Director Gatti-Casaz- 
za and there was a stir last year 
when its authors, Composer Deems 
Taylor and Poetess Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay, were commissioned to 
contrive an all-native opera. The 
music is finished; Deems Taylor is 
in Europe. And last week came 
news that, despite the ravages of 
a long illness, the pale and slender 
young librettist had finished a first 
draft of her end of the work. She 
had begun it in her Greenwich 
Village home (“narrowest house in 
Manhattan’’), abandoned it during 
a breakdown, lately brought it to 
completion at a _ retreat in the 
woods of Maine. 

A lightsome, fanciful opera this 
Henchman will surely be, judging 
by the quality of Deems Taylor’s 
compositions to date (Through the 
Looking Glass, The Siren Song, 
The Chambered Nautilus, ete.). A 
joyous, spirited and perhaps aban- 
doned opera it is likely to be, if 
Poetess Millay has written as she 
was wont. Of burning her candle at 
both ends for the “lovely light” it 
gave, she used to rhyme. She has 
raced barefoot at dawn through 
the Bois de Boulogne, and else- 
where. When she married Eugene 
Boissevain, Manhattan importer, in 
1923, it was with a fillip at des- 
tiny’s nose, for next day she was 
to enter a hospital for a grave 
operation. 





SCIENCE 





Portents 


It was another week of portents. 
Its atmosphere troubled by sun- 
spots, its crust similarly affected 
and adjusting itself to isostasy 
(equilibrium), Earth underwent 
varied disturbances. 

At Ridgefield, N. J., the black 
cone of a cyclone descended upon 
a lumber factory, swept a big 
church flat as a card house, ripped 
through houses, garages. It flooded 
streets, visited three neighboring 
towns in its line, then rushed out 
over the Atlantic. The same even- 
ing— 

On Long Island, along the south 
shore, the populace marveled at 
huge bars of blue and yellow light 
rocketing through the sky—a vio- 
lent freak electric storm. A lit- 
tle later— 

At Sea Cliff, on the north shore, 
grey Long Island Sound suddenly 
delivered out of its flat bosom a 
towering column of water that 
raced ashore with terrific impact, 
spinning up trees by their roots, 
cottages by their foundations, drag- 
ging wreckage into the Sound on 
its backwash. 

(Cyclones and waterspouts [which 
are cyclones over water] are caused 
by air rushing to fill an area of 
low pressure, being diverted into 
an inward spiral motion by the 
spin of the earth. The spiral is 
always counter-clockwise in the 
northern hemisphere, clockwise in 
the southern. The “path” of a 
cyclone is determined by the larger 
air currents in which the spiral 
motion occurs, as an eddy is car- 
ried down a_ brook.) 

In England, townsfolk living 
north and west of London scram- 
bled from their beds before dawn, 
panic-stricken by sounds of falling 
2rockery and chimney pots. Through 
the lanes of Duddleston fled a 
yokel in a nightshirt screaming, 
“The end of the world has come!” 
In Hereford, the town clock struck 
thrice though it was really five 
o’clock. At Stratford-on-Avon, 
U. S. tourists clutched their pass- 
ports and pocketbooks; the “sure 
and firm set earth” was trembling 
violently with the roar of an ex- 
press train. It was Britain’s third 
temblor in a month, the severest in 
30 years, part of a series indicat- 
ing that for the first time in his- 
tory Britain was in an active 
earthquake zone. 

Vesuvius. Home bodies whose 
relatives were touring Italy grew 
needlessly uneasy over headlines in 
U. S. newspapers: “Vesuvius Again 
in Eruption... Vesuvius Spurts 
Lava.” It was but a minor dis- 
turbance in the central crater, in- 
distinguishable by day from below, 
a cause of no alarm to the gov- 
ernment volcano laboratory. Few 
days pass without some sign of life 
from Vesuvius, usually a thin col- 
umn of smoke. Small upheavals of 
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rock and lava do not overflow out- 
side the old crater, which was 
formed by the last eruption of 
violence, in 1906. History knows 
of but two truly cataclysmic erup- 
tions of Vesuvius—in 79 A. D. (re- 
ported by Historian Pliny); in 1631, 
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when 18,000 lost their lives and ash 
fell in Constantinople (about 700 
miles away). 

In Bering Sea, a Japanese 
steamer stood by to behold a long, 
heavy eruption of Bogoslof, a vol- 
canic island near the eastern end 
of the Aleutian chain, evidently a 
continuance of the terrestrial colly- 
wobbles suffered by that region 
during the past year, in which 
Mount McKinley, far inland in 
Alaska, has several times been re- 
ported as participating. 


Inventions 


Protector. In Berlin, _ police- 
women recommend to girls a device 
invented by one Emil Pruess. Not 
to all girls, but to nice girls, above 
all to nice girls who are pretty. 
It is called in German, the “Anti- 
Masher.” A _ nice girl, imperiled, 
perhaps disastrously, presses against 
her assailant’s body an induction 
coil attached to the Pruess Bat- 
tery, which she carries concealed 
under her dress. Low amperage of 
1,000 volts destroys consciousness. 


Are Welding. Hotel-managers 
and their patrons, apartment- 
dwellers and other city folk, gave 
thanks for a report by the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards that arc-weld- 
ed girder joints can be substituted 
for pneumatically riveted joints, 
being as strong, often stronger. The 
significance; no more cannonading 
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clatter on skyscraper frames out- 
side the sleepy urbanite’s window; 
are welding, where girder steel is 
melted into a joint by powerful 
electric current, is silent. 


Smoke Photography. Aerial pho- 
tographers at McCook Field, Ohio, 
gave full credit to the Eastman 
Kodak Co. for new “K-panchro- 
matic” plates by which flying 
observers can photograph the earth 
through smoke screens and light 
fog. The plates are treated with 
a secret cyanide, “krypto-cyanide,” 
sensitive to infra-red rays which, 
though invisible to the eye, pene- 
trate smoke and water vapor to 
record an image in the camera. 
The significance: protection for 
wartime mapmakers, 


Chicago’s Luck 

Lucky the mother whose sons 
succor her in an hour of need. 
Luckier the mother whose sons, in 
their time of plenty, come with 
filial presents and a heart of grati- 
tude. 

Chicago, mother of vast fortunes 
in grain, machinery, mail-order 
goods and department store wares, 
last week rejoiced over two costly 
filial presents. From John G. 
Shedd, aging board chairman of 
Marshall Field & Co., came a third 
million to add to two he had 
promised for the construction of a 
ne plus ultra city aquarium. in 
Grant Park. From Julius Rosen- 
wald, president of Sears Roebuck 
& Co.) (see p. 5), came three mil- 
lions outright to restore the old 
Fine Arts building of World’s Fair 
days in Jackson Park and house 
within it a museum of industrial 
progress. 

Mr. Shedd’s increased aquarium 
gift came forth promptly when he 
learned that two millions would 
not pay for a plant planned by 
architects to be the greatest ich- 
thyological edifice—from a scientific 
standpoint—in the world. The U. S. 
has, or is to have: the Golden Gate 
Park Aquarium (San Francisco), 
$200,000; the St. Louis Aquarium, 
$1,500,000; the New York Aquar- 
ium, antiquated but visited by mil- 
lions annually (and now being re- 
stuccoed) after years of supremacy 
in the U A commission of ex- 
perts was sent last autumn to study 
aquaria abroad—the invertebrate 
collection at Naples, biological re- 
search at Monaco, artificial salinity 
in Berlin, lighting of tanks in 
London. 

Mr. Rosenwald’s industrial mu- 
seum gift paralleled the $2,500,000 
bequest by the late Henry R. 
Towne, lock and hardware man, to 
New York for a Museum of Peace- 
ful Arts (Time, April 12). Mr. 
Towne had been interested in such 
a museum by Dr. George F. Kunz, 
mineralogist and gem expert, an 
honorary fellow of the American 
Museum of Natural History, who 
had visited every world’s fair since 
the Philadelphia Centennial of 1876. 
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Announcement of the Towne be- 
quest sent experts in agriculture, 
animal industry, mining and metal- 
lurgy, transportation, engineering, 
aeronautics, etc., etc., flocking to 
Europe to study exhibits in such 
places as the German Museum in 
Munich, which contains replicas or 
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originals of epochal contrivances, 
including James Watt’s first steam 
engine, Diesel’s oil-compression en- 
gine, Dunlop’s original rubber tires. 
The finding of these experts will 
assist Chicago’s industrialists as 
well as New York’s, in assembling 
a record of the material ascend- 
ancy of mankind, a record that 
is to be made practical rather 
than theoretical, with many work- 
ing models of machinery, to afford 
inventors an industrial laboratory. 


‘Tubes 


“Come on over into New York 
State,” said a florid Irishman with 
gold teeth to a freckle-faced Irish- 


man. They were shaking hands, 
and at a yank from Gold Teeth, 
Freckles crossed the border. 

“Come over to New Jersey,” 
grinned Freckles, returning the 
yank. “I’ll show you a_ good 
state!” 

The scene was 100 feet under 
the oozy bottom of the Hudson 
River and the Irishmen were Gov- 
ernors Smith of New York and 
Moore of New Jersey, “two out- 
standing Wets in a dry spot.” 
They had on their tops hats and 
morning coats, for they were met— 
where a line of blue mosaic was 
worked in the tiled wall to mark 
midstream—in the Holland* vehic- 
*Named for the late Engineer Clifford 
M. Holland who devised the system of 
fans that is guaranteed to keep the tubes 
freer of carbon monoxide than a car- 
crowded city street, 
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ular tunnel connecting Broome St., 
Manhattan, and 14th St., Jersey 
City, to signalize its completion. 

Largest river tunnel in_ the 
world,* the 50-million-dollar Hol- 
land project consists of two tubes, 
each for one-way traffic, 9,250 ft. 
long, with room for two lanes of 
traffic abreast. The ceilings are 
18% ft. high; ventilation is by four 
stations operating 84 electric fans 
Electric lights are placed every 20 
ft. on each side; traffic lights every 
940 ft. The capacity: 1,900 ve- 
hicles per hour at 12 m. p. h. each 
way. The tunnel will be opened 
to the public next spring, after 
thorough testing. 
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Teacher 


At Ahmedabad, India, pupils of 
the National College noted on their 
faculty roster a name new to the 
roster, old in fame—Mahatmaj; 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi. The 
Mahatma, well-informed, later asked 
students what they would have 
him teach. Eagerly they sought se- 
clusion, consulted. Would it be 
political history from this great 
leader who had well-nigh secured 
Indian independence in 1920 by his 
famed policy of “passive resist- 
ance?” Or sociology ?—Gandhi’s pro- 
found knowledge of the “caste” 
system was none the less because 
in 1920 he had failed to persuade 
the masses and the “untouchable 
castes” to treat each other as 
“blood brothers,” thereby causing 
his political defeat through lack of 
unity. Well he knew the Brah- 
manic conception of an _ indelible 
hereditary stain resting upon def- 
inite groups of men. And, of 
course, they could ask him to tell 
them of literature. Who better 
than Gandhi knew Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Tolstoy? Or the science of 
government? Gandhi knew well 
Britain’s jails. Then  religion— 
how the Mahatma’s deep oriental 
mysticism had swayed India! But 
which religion should he be asked to 
expound? Hinduism? Buddhism? 
Mohammedanism? 

Back trooped the brown-skinned 
pupils and delivered their choice. 
Forthwith last week Mahatma 
Gandhi, austere ascetic, Tolstoy 
disciple, famed Indian  politico- 
spiritual leader, began to teach 
of Jesus, of the Apostles, of the 
mysterious Holy Trinity, of twenty 
centuries of ecclesiastical super- 
structure. They were glad when 
the Mahatma spoke of Jesus, but 
when his thin reedy voice told a 


harrowing tale of Christianity they 
were sad. 





*The next largest: Blackwell Tunnel, 
_ the Thames in London; length, 6,200 


An Indian religious appelation roughly 
equivalent to Saint. 
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Progress 

An Imperial Airways (British) 
liner bound out of Amsterdam for 
London was late, or would be if 
her pilot took time to climb aloft 
to his usual travel level. The big 
plane sped down the low Dutch 





© Wide World 
MOHANDAS KARAMCHAND GANDHI 
They were sad 
(See RELIGION) 


coast. Some 80 miles past the Bel- 
gian border ... Plud! ...a wild 
duck, hypnotized with fright, flew 
straight into a propeller of the roar- 
ing frame crossing its path. The 
liner had to descend. A message 
flashed to London brought a new 
propeller in a few hours by air. 
The passengers re-embarked and 
were treated to the first night flight 
ever made by an Imperial Air- 
ways ship, landing at their destin- 
ation none the worse for the acci- 
dent. Soon Imperial Airways will 
have regular’ night schedules, 
planned these many months. 

Next afternoon the English Chan- 
nel was strewn with fog and a 
wrack of rain. Approaching Rom- 
ney Marsh on the shore of Kent, 
a big new Farman Goliath pas- 
senger plane, belonging to the 
French Air Union, sent chills 
through its 13 passengers by grop- 
ing low for its bearings, faltering 
as with engine trouble. Steering 
over the marsh toward the village 
of Hurst, the pilot struggled with 
his controls. A barn roof loomed 
underneath. The world tipped craz- 
ily, spinning around. Crash! A 
haystack flew at the shrieking pas- 
sengers, then another, then the cabin 
crushed in upon them, everything 
upside down in pain, screams, a 
horrifying silence. Some of the 
passengers regained consciousness 
before they were dragged out; some 
awoke in Folkestone and Sandgate 
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hospitals. Robert Blaney, just- 
graduated-from-Harvard son _ of 
Artist Dwight Blaney of Boston 
never awoke; neither did another 
passenger, an Italian. The French 
pilot died next.day. The British 
Air Ministry started investigations 
into “the most serious passenger 
airplane tragedy England has ever 
experienced.””* 

Yet there was no thought of 
abating air travel in Europe. 
Frightful though it was, the Hurst 
crash was a rare occurrence. Des- 
patches juxtaposed with news of 
the victims, told that U. S. travelers 
were responsible for a record week 
of flying between London and Paris 
—1,539 passengers in 183 machines, 
with 85 tons of freight and bag- 
gage. Despatches from Germany 
announced extension of the Euro- 
pean air mail network to reach Te- 
heran, capital of Persia; a through 
route from Europe to Mesopotamia; 
a projected passenger service from 
Berlin clear across Asia to Peking. 
In Europe, air travel is so firmly 
established that no _ one said, 
“Dreamer!” at the following pre- 
diction of a Frenchman who visited 
London last week: 

“Everything —fuel, passengers 
and crew—will be carried inside 
enormous wings in machines of the 
future. Passengers will be able to 
move freely inside and I see no rea- 
son why they should not enjoy 
the amenities of seagoing pas- 
sengers of today in the way of 
promenades, dancing, games and mu- 
sic. To fly from Paris or London 
to New York will be commonplace.” 

Now this speaker was Louis 
Blériot, who, in July, 1909, per- 
formed the then unheard-of feat 
of flying across the English Chan- 
nel. The Blériot monoplane of 
1909 was something of a _ portent 
and Louis Blériot has been building 
aircraft ever since. Never till last 
week had he repeated his flight 
of 1909, either as pilot or passen- 
ger, “because until two years ago 
I considered that flying from Paris 
to London was dangerous.” But 
now, as soon as he could raise two 
million frances, he would build an- 
other monoplane, with wings two 
meters thick and with four motors, 
and hope to see it flown across the 
Atlantic by his young son. 

The contrast between M. Blériot’s 
prediction and a prediction made 
almost simultaneously by 
Postmaster-General Harry S. New 
was virtually the contrast between 
European and U. S. air progress. 
“Tt is my sincere belief,” said Mr. 
New earnestly, “that within a 
comparatively short time a person 
desiring to do so may leave New 
York by a ship carrying the air 
mail after the close of business 
hours Saturday and be in San 
Francisco or Los Angeles for the 
opening of business Monday morn- 
ing.” 

Mr. New was urging, as he had 





*Dispatches containing this phrase neg- 
lected to recall the crash at Croydon 
on Christmas Eve, 1925, when an Imperial 
Airways pilot and his seven passengers 
died instantly. 


often urged before, that companies 
contracting to carry air mail equip 
themselves also to carry passengers, 
that being the only way they can 
operate their routes profitably. The 
striking thing was that of the 13 
U. S. mail-carrying companies now 
active, only three offer passenger 
service—those operating between 
Philadelphia and Washington, Salt 
Lake City and Los Angeles, Jack- 
sonville, Tampa and Miami. Most 
of the contracting companies, ac- 
cording to Mr. New, are losing 
money. Last week, Contractor 
Charles Dickinson of the St. Paul- 
Chicago route begged to have his 
contract canceled, obliging the Post 
Office Department to call for new 
bids just two months after inaugu- 
ration of this link in the system 
(TIME, June 21). Said Mr. New 
of Contractor Dickinson: “Of course 
he lost money... Receipts from 
mail alone would no more meet his 
expenses than they would those of 
the St. Paul or the Northwestern 
Railroad over the same route....” 
Many air mail carrying companies, 
however, have announced plans for 
passenger service and ordered cabin 
planes. Evidence of progress visi- 
ble in last week’s news alone: 
Cuba and Mexico. A report that 
Mexico would co-operate to connect 
Mexico City with the Chicago-Dal- 
las U.S. air mail line; an agreement 
by the U. S. to carry Mexican mail 
by air through the U. S. A report 
that passenger and mail services 
would promptly be established be- 
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tween Tampa and Miami, Fla., and 
Havana, the lines going  north- 
ward to Manhattan, perhaps Bos- 
ton. 

Secretary MacCracken. Newly- 
appointed Aviation Secretary Wil- 





M. AND MME. BLERIOT 
“, . « promenades, dancing, games” 


liam P. MacCracken Jr. of the 
Department of Commerce (TIME, 
Aug. 23), called to him in Washing- 
ton leading civil air officials, heard 
their wishes, despatched five Army 
flyers to survey the country’s five 
major air mail routes, spotting places 
where emergency landing fields, 30 
miles apart, may be laid off; not- 
ing the illumination of present land- 
ing fields and its adequacy for 
civilian use. Then he opened bids for 
116,500 revolving 24-inch lights, 
to be erected on poles at ten-mile in- 
tervals along air routes. To the 
Sperry Gyroscope Co.* he gave an 
order for 90 lights at $467 each. 

Figures. Last week the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce 
summarized its survey of the past 
year of U. S. flying. The figures 
were claimed to show that the U. S. 
“leads the world.” They showed 
five and a half million miles flown, 
carrying 200,000 passengers, and 
air express in excess of 112 tons, 
by 290 commercial operators. But 
these figures were grossly mislead- 
ing in two respects: 1) the 
passengers were not carried on per- 
manently scheduled lines from point 
to point, but had gone, mostly trial 
or excursion flights from amuse- 





*Inventor Elmer A. Sperry of the gyro- 
scope compass and commercial gyroscope, 
began engineering 45 years ago as a light- 
ing man in Chicago; has developed a 
searchlight for war use, of which the 
1,200,000,000-candlepower beam will pick out 
objects 30,000 ft. high in the night heavens 
(Time, March 30, 1925). 

















ment fields; 2) the geographical 
size of the U. S. necessarily swelled 
the mileage total as compared with 
European figures, in which two 
round trips between Paris and 
Brussels, with four separate loads 
of freight and fares, would not 
equal a one-way flight between Chi- 
cago and New York. 


Also last week, the Detroit Avia- 
tion Society reported 16 companies 
now engaged at Detroit in manu- 
facturing aircraft or their acces- 
sories, with plant investments of 
five millions and orders on their 
books for five and a quarter mil- 
lions. Said Chief Engineer Wil- 
liam B. Mayo of the Ford Motor 
Co.: “Aviation has really become 
an industry.” 

Fokker. At a dinner given by 
the Wright Aeronautical Co. in 
honor of Poleflyers Byrd and Ben- 
nett, up stood Anthony H. G. Fok- 
ker, Dutch designer of most of 
Germany’s wartime planes, of the 
Pole-reaching Josephine Ford and 
many another efficient machine, to 
announce that he so believed in the 
U. S. as the chief flying nation of 
the future that he had determined 
to become a citizen, permanently 
coming over from the ranks of Eu- 
ropean engineers. 


Ford Tour 


Into a white circle at the Ford 
airport, Detroit, flew a straggling 
squadron of airplanes—19 of the 
23 that had set out a fortnight 
ago on the 2,555-mile Ford Re- 
liability Tour around a_ rough 
quadrangle cornered by St. Paul, 
Lincoln, Neb., Cincinnati and 
Cleveland (TimMrE, Aug. 9). Each 
entry had been rated according to 
its fuel consumption, manageability, 
carrying power, and other qualities, 
leaving it up to the pilots to gain 
further points by good speed and 
navigation in getting from point 
to point. Not a great deal of 
figuring was needed to award first 
prize to Pilot Walter Beach and 
his Wright-motored Travel Air No. 
2. With perfect equipment, and 
higher speed than ‘most, he had 
been able to leave the stopping 
places last and arrive at destina- 
tions first; also, he was aided by 
an able navigator, Brice Goldsbor- 
ough of the Pioneer Instrument Co. 
the failure of 


Notable was 
the tri-motored Ford all-metal 
entries to finish. Flying one 


of these, Pilot R. W. Schroeder 
had the misfortune to chip a pro- 
peller, resulting in terrific vibration 
in that motor. Over Nova, Ohio, 
the motor tore loose from _ its 
mounting, threw a piece of debris 
into another propeller, smashing it 
and leaving the plane with only one 
propeller to land by. It was an 
unforseeable accident, due not s0 
much to mechanical deficiency as to 
ill luck. Aeronauts mourned that 
the most widely advertised of com- 
mercial ships should thus come to 
grief and shake public confidence 
in the very event most calculated 
to promote flying. 
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_Atelephone cord—cut away toillustrate 
itscomplex make-up, Silks—strong fibred 
cotton—waterproofing compounds—cover 
the vital inner parts, tiny tinsel threads 
fine as human hairs, 
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Sike Tony Wellers Coats 


.... protection for telephone cords 


OOK at the cord which leads 
from your telephone. You’d 
never suspect that it has seven 
separate protective coverings. 
Forall the world like Dickens’ 
famous coachman who, we are 
told, ‘‘wore as many clothes as 
possible’? — protection against 
rough weather. 


So this telephone cord is mois- 
ture-proof and hard-knock-proof. 
That fact isn’t so important as is 
the fact that just such care as this 
is applied in making every West- 
ern Electric product—whether 
it be a small telephone cord or 
a year’s output of 35 billion 
feet of insulated wires in cable. 


CSsfern Electric 


INCE 1882 MANUFACTURERS F.OR THE BELL SYSTEM 
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MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 





Wake 


In Atherton, Kan., Mrs. E. T. 
Perry, rich lady, issued invitations 
for a wake. Several friends came 
and sat with the bereaved. Through 
96 hours (four days and four 
nights) the corpse lay in its silk- 
lined coffin, the head on an em- 
broidered pillow. Solemnly, Mrs. 
Perry related the deceased’s virtues 
and exploits, beginning with the 
day in 1913 when she bought him, 
“the cunningest” French poodle 
puppy, in San Francisco; tearfully 
ending with her “dear Phil’s” heart 
attack several months ago, his re- 
moval to a nursery adjoining her 
regal bedroom; his brave struggle 
for health, aided by veterinaries and 
a full-time nurse; his decline, his 
last look, his death.... The 
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watchers filed behind Mrs. Perry 
to an ornate marble mausoleum on 
the Perry estate; bowed their heads 
during the rich lady’s last farewell 
to her pet poodle. 


Tips 

In Manhattan arrived from Deau- 
ville one Joseph Morrison, brother 
of Morris Morrison, Shakespearian 
actor, his passage paid by Al Jol- 
son, comedian. On the boat Mr. 
Morrison, penniless, had frolicked. 
Now he called into his stateroom 
the ship’s men who had _ served 
him, told them that he had no 
money. “But wait,” he cried, open- 
ing his trunk. ...His steward re- 
ceived a tuxedo, his “boots” every 
cravat except one. He gave every 
shirt except the one on his back to 
the bottle-boy, and the waiter was 
rewarded with a pair of cuff-links. 


Damms 


At White Plains, N. Y., Florence 
Damm, 21; Helen Damm, 16; Mar- 
garet Agnes Damm, 15; Jeannette 
and Gertrude Damm (twins), 14, 
the famed Damm sisters of Yonk- 
ers, N. Y., begged and, obtained 
permission from a county judge to 
change their surname, testifying 
that it brought them ridicule and 
embarrassment, retarding their so- 
cial life. Mrs. Damm, their mother, 
was proved dead; Damm, their 
father, was “missing.” After due 
deliberation the Damm sisters had 
elected to be—and were when they 
left court—Gormans, one and all, 
in honor of a favorite uncle. 


Novelty 

Mrs. Lillie Barber, sheriff of 
Texarkana, Ark., arose from bed, 
donned a kimono, @pened the door 
in response to insistent ringing. 
The tall, dark, handsome man at 
the door spoke quietly, ““Please lock 
me up. I have killed two men and 
wounded another.” 

Keenie Wagner, alias Harvey Lo- 
gan, alias “Texas Slim,” confessed 
killer of deputy-sheriff McIntosh at 
McClain, Miss.; of two police of- 
ficers at Kingsburg, Tenn., wagged 
garrulously of the $3,000 reward on 
his capture as Sheriff Lillie put him 
in a county cell. Asked why he 
surrendered, “Texas Slim” said: 
“The novelty... ..I never gave up 
to a woman before.” 


. . . 


Feast 


In Sing Sing Penitentiary, N. Y., 
William Hoyer, Negro, waiting in 
the Death House to repay society 
for the slaughter of his wife and 
five-year-old daughter, availed him- 
self of a standing privilege and 
composed the menu for his Death 
Feast, the last meal he would 
ever consume. Mr. Hoyer’s menu: 


“Long Island duck, mixed with 
one can of peas and one pint 
of olives, to be cooked into a 
brown stew and_ served’ with 
dumplings. 

“Four slices of bread, boiled rice, 
tomato salad, strawberry shortcake, 
a pint of vanilla ice cream and 








raspberry soda. 
“Twelve good cigars and a pack- 
age of cigarets.” 








THE PRESS 


Arbiter 


New Orleans, in hot August, was 
threatened with a street-car strike. 
Workers and operators were dead. 
locked over a minor absurdity. The 
strike order was posted. City of- 
ficials gnawed their lips and won- 
dered warily how a tie-up would 
affect their political credit. News- 
papers printed bulletins and plead- 
ed editorially for a reconciliation; 
pleaded wisely, impartial and aloof, 
but without much effect, as is the 
way with newspapers. 

Then occurred an episode unusual 
to modern journalism. Away from 
his piled-up desk in Union Street 
strode Editor Marshall Ballard of 
the New Orleans /tem-Tribune. 
Like any able editor, he had fol- 
lowed the traction situation closely, 
knew it thoroughly. By telephone 
he had assembled the street-car 
operators, the workers and _ the 
city’s Commission Council. To 
them he now marched and with a 
few crisp words of common sense, 
a bit of gruff humor and some 
judicious ejaculations, soon brought 
concord out of conflict. The strike 
was off. New Orleans, in hot 
August, did not walk to its work 
or play. The carmen adopted a 
resolution of thanks to Editor Bal- 
lard for “injecting” himself into 
their affairs. 

It was most unusual for a 20th 
century editor, in a big city, to 
do such a thing—to descend from 
his rostrum, divested of the edi- 
torial “we” and its ulterior for- 
mality. Most big-city editors would 
have “played” the street-car strike 
to sell their papers, or simply 
viewed it in irritated detachment 
with no thought but that every 
one concerned must “stew in his 
own juice.” The editors of the 
New York Times and Herald-Tri- 
bune and World and Journal and 
Daily News and Mirror and Post 
did not march anywhere when 
Manhattan was suffering a July 
subway strike. 

But in the South they have not 
such formal ‘ideas about who is 
entitled to do what. In the South 
minor absurdities are soon laughed, 
or ejaculated, out of existence. And 
then, Editor Marshall Ballard of 
the oldest afternoon paper* in the 
South is no common editor. He 
is an intellectual roughneck, of 
the H. L. Mencken type but with 
interests more cheerful than Bap- 
tist-baiting and with membership 
in no mutual-admiration societies. 
His cerebral inheritance is from 
the stock that bred Chief Justice 
John Marshall of Virginia. He 
acquired a scientific background at 
Johns Hopkins. His breadth of 











*Published by James M. Thompson, 80n- 
in-law of the late Champ Clark of Mis- 
souri, eloquent Speaker of the House, who 
battled Woodrow Wilson for control of the 
Democratic party in 1912. 
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The Book-of-the-Month 
Club enables you_to make 
sure that you actually ob- 
tain and read outstanding 
books that otherwise you 


may miss. 


Handed to you by the postman — 


CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


Wo. Aten WuiTE 


probably heard about the Book-of-the- 

Month Club. Many of the most prom- 
inent people in the country have already 
subscribed to its service. Wherever books 
are talked about, it is likely to come into the 
conversation. Frequently, however, the sim- 
ple idea behind it seems to be misunder- 
stood. 


[’ you are a bookish person, you have 


There are hundreds of thousands of intel- 
ligent people in this country who are really 
anxious to keep abreast of outstanding new 
books, as they appear. But the average 
person fails to read most of these important 
books. He misses them because he is either 
too busy or too neglectful to go out and buy 
them. How often has this happened to you? 
“I certainly want to read that book!’ you 
say to yourself, when you see a review or 
hear a book praised highly, by someone 
whose taste you respect. But, in most cases, 
you never “get around to it.”” 


It is to meet this situation, chiefly, that 
the Book-of-the-Month Club was organized. 
It takes cognizance of the procrastination 
that forever causes you to miss the best 
books; each month, without effort on your part, 
you will receive the outstanding new book pub- 
lished that month—just as you receive a maga- 
zine—by mail! 


How is the “outstanding’’ book each 
month chosen? How may you be sure it is a 
book that you would care to purchase any- 
way? In order to obtain a completely un- 
biassed selection, the Book-of-the-Month 
Club has asked a group of well-known critics, 
whose judgment as to books and whose 
catholicity of taste have long been known to 
the public, to act as a Selecting Committee. 
They are: Henry Seidel Canby, Chairman; 
Heywood Broun, Dorothy Canfield, Chris- 
topher Morley and William Allen White. 


These individuals have no business con- 
nection with the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
They were simply requested to function as 
judges, for the benefit of our subscribers, 
and they agreed to do so. Each month, the 
new books, of all publishers, are presented to 


the best new hook each month / 


them. From these, by a system of voting, 
they choose what they consider to be the 
most outstanding and readable book each 
month, and that book is forthwith sent to every 
subscriber of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 


Tastes differ, however. You may concede 
that a book selected by such a committee is 
likely to be one that you would not care to 
miss reading. But you may disagree with 
their choice in any one month. If so, you may 
exchange the book you receive for any one of 
a number of other books which the Committee 
simultaneously recommends. Thus, your 
choice among current books is no more limit- 
ed than if you browsed in a bookstore. The 
only result is—that you actually do obtain 
and do read the books you want to read. 
This you won't do, in most cases, if you rely 
upon your present haphazard methods of 
book-buying. 


The cost of this service is—nothing. The 
cost of the books is, in every case, the pub- 
lishers’ retail price. 


If you are interested in this idea, and wish 
to know more about it, send for our pros- 
pectus, in which the simple details of the 
plan are completely outlined. Your request 
will involve you in no obligation to sub- 
scribe. If, however, you do subscribe at this 
time, you will receive special privileges as 
a “charter subscriber,’’ which it will not be 
possible to offer later. 
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| 218 West 40th St., Dept. 2-H 
New York, N. Y. 
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literary background is suggested 
by a monster, high-ceilinged 
library in his big airy house on 
Bay St. Louis, far across the 
bayous on the Mississippi coast. 
Just as Louisiana is of all States 











MARSHALL BALLARD 
Intellectual roughneck 


perhaps the most detached and 
self-concerned, and just as New 
Orleans concentrates the independ- 
ent-mindedness that makes this so, 
just so does Editor Marshall Bal- 
lard, with his loose, comfortable 
clothes, vigorous address and un- 


been re-invested in the 


eoncerned habits epitomize’ the 

talented Southern individualist in 

an age of “mass circulations” and 
», ” 


commercial editorial “we’s. 


Anniversary 


Last week the New York Times 
gave a synopsis of itself. There 
was no strut about it, no Watch-Us- 
Grow or Whoop-Er-Up-For-Ochs. 
“Thirty Years of the Times’ the 
editorial was called. 

“On Aug. 18, 1896, [when Adolph 
Ochs bought it] the New York 
Times’ daily circulation, which 
in 1883 was 70,000, had dropped 
to 9,000. The regular employes 
numbered 300, and the annual gross 
income was $500,000. At the pres- 
ent time the New York Times has 
an average daily circulation of 
370,000 and 625,000 on Sundays, 
has over 3,000 regular employes, 
and an annual gross income of $25,- 
000,000.” 

A few loyal Times readers, after 
reading this statement, took out 
their pencils and did a bit of arith- 
metic. The New York Times, they 
decided, must make from daily sales 
a gross income of $1,500,000 a year, 
in addition to its Sabbath income 
of $30,000 a week (about $1,500,- 
000 a year). Therefore, these 
inquisitive readers decided, their 
favorite newspaper’s annual civic 
income is not much above $3,000,- 
000 and the balance of the $25,000,- 
000 must come from advertisers. 
“And 95 per cent of the _ total 
earnings,” said the editorial, “have 
busi- 








PROPER EATING CAN DOUBLE 
YOUR SUCCESS CAPACITY 


You don’t have to wish for success. 
it. Don’t merely hope for health. 


Demand success and get 


EAT for HEALTH and 


HAVE it. And the encouragement of your health is a long step 
toward the attainment of your success goal. 





Try at least one meal a day of two delicious, appetizing, crisp- 
brown Shredded Whole Wheat biscuits with sugar or berries and 


cream. 


Notice how the Bran in Shredded Wheat will regulate 


your digestive organs—how the PROTEINS, VITAMINES, 
SALTS and CARBOHYDRATES Shredded Wheat provides will 
vitalize and build brain, bone and brawn. 


Double your success capacity. 


Eat more 


Shredded Wheat 


MAKE IT A DAILY HABIT 











ness. . . .” To put 50 per cent 
of one’s takings back into an 
enterprise is unusual; 95 per cent 
is phenomenal. Few men would do 
it. Yet this has been the policy 
of Adolph Ochs publisher, executed 





© Underwood 
Louis WILEY 


... tossing... through a loop 


by Louis Wiley, business manager. 

Publisher Ochs is a grave, pa- 
trician gentleman, with a_ bland 
hand and a judicial eye. His name 
is the only exclamatory thing 
about him. He presents an as- 
surance of stability, a hint of 
qualities that take capitals, an im- 
plication of old-worldness, of prin- 
ciples, even, that seem oddly exotic 
in a world where’ tinsel is the 
mode. 

Manager Wiley was_ inevitably 
destined by nature to be the asso- 
ciate of Publisher Ochs. Two such 
opposites could never have kept 
apart. They would have been an 
irresistible vaudeville team, court- 
ly, Ochs feeding gag-lines to imp- 
ish Wiley; they would have made 
a handy pair of tumblers, big Ochs 
tossing tiny Wiley through a hoop. 
If the latter event had ever taken 
place, Wiley would have landed on 
his head, a part of him which seems 
to overweigh, though not to over- 
balance, his short, active frame. 
Seen by himself, he looks quite in 
proportion; seen against a_ back- 
ground of other figures he suggests 
those pictures that cartoonists like 
to manufacture—a grave, photo- 
graphed face, under which have 
been drawn a midget body, arms, 
and legs. Power often lives most 
bristlingly in little men. Mr. 
Wiley gives one immediately a 
sense of power, poised and acute. 
He has spent his life, beginning 
with a_ three-dollar-a-week job 
on a Rochester paper, in newspaper 
offices. He has more social con- 
tacts than his associates; he is 
often seen at smart parties, gravely 
watching from a portiére, or danc- 
ing with a lady larger than him- 
self, 
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Every Page 
is Page One . . 






















. burned, harried . . « 


BLAZE KILLS THREE . . DEBT 
PACT FLAYED . . UNKISSED 
WIFE WINSBALM . . NOON. 
DAY BANDIT ELUDES COPS 
. HEADLINES . HEADLINES . 
HEADLINES 

Newsprint crackles as hurried, 
harried average readers scan 
choicest morsels of , the day’s 
Front Pages. 

Yet on Page One, where inter- 
est is keenest, attention greatest, 
advertisements do not appear. The 
flaming Front Page is sacred to a 
journalistic somebody’s judgment 
of the day’s best thrillers. 

How much wouldn’t advertisers 
give to publish their own news 
in newspapers at the only place 
where it possibly could have Page 
One emphasis? ’ 


rf ’ y 


Not Humdrum 


TIME presents what is in effect 
an unbroken series of Front Pages. 
Within TIME’s compact area is 
condensed the best, most en- 
joyable, most significant of the 
world’s Front Pages each week. 


And that covers vastly more 
territory than the humdrum fields 


* Prof George B. Hi rot. Ruchard B. 
Franken, able adver 1s of New York 
Unwversity, foun: spend less than 15 


munutes daily reading newspapers 





















from which most ordinary news 
is gleaned. It encompasses the far- 
flung realms of business, science, 
art, religion, education—as well 


as national events, foreign affairs, 
and others. 
’ 
Wary Reader 

The reader wants TIME so 
that he may have the story of the 
week—colorful, concise, complete. 
And to get that he cannot do his 
reading hit or miss. He needs 
every page. That is true of only 
one kind of publication’—the 
newsmagazine. And TIME is the 
only newsmagazine. TIME is the 
one digest of the news— it is not 
a digest of opinion, nor a journal 
of views. 

Thus all TIME advertisers gain 
Page One attention from all read- 
ers. This particular Page One 
attribute is in itself an unexcelled 
advertising purchase. But TIME 
adds something more for good 
measure. It provides the kind of 
reader willing to pay well for TIME’s 
exclusive individuality—who in 
fact needs no premium induce- 
ment to command his $5 for a 
year’s subscription. 

r 


ry r 





TIME (circulation exceeding 100,000) 
carried more advertising the frst half of 
1926 than any publication in the general 
u eekly field, except those with more than 
a million circulation. TIME advertising 
volume was 385 pages, 27% more than 
in the same period last year. 

n Dieh! Baker, Cleveland, Ohio: 


number now no other 
te and equally brief survey of the 











equally @ 
weekly news.” 
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A Folder ‘is 





1s 


a firm, durable 
expansible container, 


that never slumps down in the 
file-drawer, but stands erect, 
with the index-tab always in 

lain view; holds three or three 
mart letters with equal 
facility; is easy to remove or 
replace in the file; holds small 
papers as well as large, with 
never a chance that they will 
become lost or mis-filed; saves 
time daily in filing and finding 
papers; improves instantly the 
efficiency and appearance of 
the drawer. 


An ordinary folder lacks all 
of these advantages. It is 
only a folder, and was never 
intended to contain many 
papers, or for continued use. 
Your own files will show the 
need of something better than 
folders for your heavier corres- 
pondence. 

You will know what REAL Filing 


is, the minute you install 


Bushnell’s 
VERTEX File Pockets 


to replace the bulkiest of your 
present folders. 


But first try a single sample, 
without expense or obligation. 
The coupon below will bring 
it. 


a ee ee 


Please send for examination and trial a 

free sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid “VER- 

TEX” File Pocket, as described in August 
TIME. 
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Name and Position of Person Inquiring... . 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired?. 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N. 
925 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 






Only a Folder 
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Battle 


Two raddle-faced ruffians glared 
at each other across a table in a 
waterfront saloon. The little glasses 
at their elbows were empty, and a 
third man, standing over them, 
asked blandly for a new round of 
drinks, and took his place at the 
table. After a whispered confer- 
ence the bartender was called over. 
Money changed hands—to each of 
the ruffians a yellow bill, to the 
bartender a large wad. And next 
evening, on a coal barge, or in 
some lot at the edge of town, the 
two ruffians met and battered each 
other with bare fists until one of 
them fell down. To the man left 
standing the bartender handed the 
the wad. Thus were championship 
prize fights arranged, conducted, 
once upon a time. 

And now for many weeks the pre- 
monitory rumbles of a new fight 
have muttered through the land. 
All very courteous, to be sure. The 
party of the first part, William 
Harrison (“Jack”) Dempsey, the 
party of the second part, James J. 
Tunney, and around them a whirl 
of rumors, complaints, offers, con- 
jectures, and lawsuits. Was Demp- 
sey eligible to fight Tunney before 
he had fought black Harry Wills? 
The New York State Boxing Com- 
mission thought he was; the New 
York License Committee thought 
otherwise, refused to issue a li- 
cense. Tex Rickard, promoter, 
thought he was; Padraic Mullins, 
manager of Wills, disagreed. At- 
torney General Albert Ottinger was 
asked to write opinions on points 
of law that would aforetime have 
been left to the bartender. 


Meanwhile at Saratoga Dempsey, 
growing rapidly browner’' and 
harder, continued to train, sometimes 
slipping off in the afternoon to see 
the horses run. Forty miles away, 
at Gloversville, Tunney pounded the 
bag or jogged over the hills. One 
day Louis Fink, Tunney’s manager, 
slipped over to Dempsey’s camp and 
watched the champion deal briskly 
with his four sparring partners— 
Robert Delfino, South American 
heavyweight, James Saxon, middle- 
weight, James Brown, Negro middle- 
weight from Panama, Philip 
Weisberg, heavyweight from Brook- 
lyn. Jack Kearns, Dempsey’s one- 
time manager, attached the Dempsey 
Rolls-Royce for sums which he 
declared stood owing. Then from 
Manhattan came a surprising an- 
nouncement. Tex Rickard, foresee- 
ing nothing but litigation in New 
York State, changed the place to 
Philadelphia, the day to September 
23. Governor Pinchot of Pennsyl- 
vania, officials of the Sesquicen- 
tennial Exposition, boxing solons 
of both states, ratified. Dempsey 
moved his camp to Atlantic City. 
And sportsmen, feeling that the 
bout might actually take place, be- 
gan to cast an eye on the partici- 
pants. 


Challenger James J. (“Gene”) 





Tunney, 27, is generally referred 
to in print as “the Marine.” Press 
agents have adroitly pointed out 
that while we ed lolled the War 
away in a Brooklyn shipyard, Tun- 
ney sprang to arms, arrived early 
in France, stayed late. He gave 
lessons, exhibition bouts, in various 
training camps, but was demobilized 
underweight, with brittle hands. 
His manager sent him to the 
Maine woods where he hauled and 
hewed for a winter and acquired 
a new jauntiness which he gm- 
ployed effectively against Carpen- 
tier and Tom Gibbons. 

The men he had beaten before 
that were second raters: Herbert 
Crowely, Martin Burke, Wolfe Lar- 
son, Jack Ambrose, Eddie O’Hara, 
Whitey Meuzel, Fay Keiser. He did 
very well against them, this mild 
marine. A _ handsome lightheavy- 
weight, well-built but not par- 
ticularly strong, intelligent but 
not brutal, he won the admiration 
of all the women who saw him 
box. They heard with _ interest 
that he had been born in Greenwich 
Village. They asked him to confirm 
the rumors that he had taken a 
college course in anatomy to help 
him in his profession, that he liked 
to dance, that he read Voltaire, that 
he neither smoked, spat, nor swore. 
One newspaper declared that he was 
“a young philosopher.” All his par- 
tisans said he was too nice... 

Few of his opponents have 
thought so. Tunney hits hard; he 
is a sound boxer, does not lose his 
head in the. ring, can stand up un- 
der punishment. When he fights, 
his face sometimes gets puckered 
up. It never gets nasty. 

The Champion William Harrison 
Dempsey—what he eats, wears, 
says, earns, fears, hopes for, and 
remembers—has supplied the news- 
mills with endless grist ever since 
the blazing day he poked Jess 
Willard in the stomach. He has 
never been a popular champion. The 
“slacker” talk helped to make him 
disliked; it was abetted by many 
other things, the fact that he mar- 
ried a moving picture star and 
thereby enrolled himself among 
the dilettantes of Hollywood; the 
fact that he acted in sentimental 
cinemas; and above all the fact 
that he did not want to fight Negro 
Harry Wills have all weighed 
against him. Furthermore, Demp- 
sey is a lowbrow. His grammar 
is gummy at the edges; he reads 
The Czar’s Spy, by William Le 
Queux, The Spoilers, by Rex Beach, 
and makes no bones about his ig- 
norance of philosophy. Pinochle is 
his favorite game, and he addresses 
his butler as “Babe.” 

It is said that this butler has 
irritated Mrs. Estelle Taylor Demp- 
sey. A thin figure with splayed 
hands and a broken nose, he moves 
about the halls of his master’s Cali- 
fornia house with the short, wary 
footstep that one learns in the 
ring. He and Dempsey teamed 
together, in the days when train- 
men booted them off freights. Those 
days are long ago for Dempsey; 
his critics declare that he _ has 
softened; it is true. How could it 
not be true? Only when he is in the 
ring do those days come back. Then 
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his brows blacken in a manner 
unbecoming to the hero of a senti- 
mental cinema; his body, muscled 
like a panther cat’s, seems to ignite 
with malice, to burn and flash; 
then his fists reach out, savagely, 
lethally, to destroy the weaving 
shape in front of him and get 
revenge for something he has just 
remembered, a wrong done, a score 
that must be evened, something that 
happened to him long ago. 


Tennis 


At Forest Hills when Helen Wills 
announced her withdrawal, anima- 
tion slipped away from the Wom- 
an’s National; to make matters 
worse a pewter sky settled like a 
plate over the boggy courts. A 
glance at the draw made it seem 
likely that Mrs. Mallory would meet 
Miss Elizabeth Ryan in the finals 
and likely also that she would win. 
Against Miss Ryan, Mary K. 
Browne might make a bid, but Miss 
Browne was able to win only four 
games in two sets, and out came 
red Miss Ryan to battle brown 
Mrs. Mallory, just as expected. 
She soon went back; Mrs. Mallory 
smashed to victory 4-6, 6-4, 9-7. 


Able Babbitts 


After a week of tense tennis, the 
fnals of New Brunswick’s cham- 
pionship tournament were reached, 
at Fredericton. Out of one 
bracket emerged Mrs. H. R. Bab- 
bitt; out of the other bracket, Miss 
Isobell Babbitt, Mrs. Babbitt’s 
daughter. With the assurance of a 
parent and of a onetime All-Cana- 
dian Maritime Province and Pro- 
vincial champion,* Mrs. Babbitt 
rolled up points; the first set was 
hers, 6-38. Her blood fired with 
youth’s impatience, Miss Babbitt 
rallied to win the second set, 6-1. 
Nor did she pause at that. It was 
Mrs. Babbitt, ding, Miss Babbitt, 
dong, until the latter won again 
at 6-1, able daughter of a mother 
of ability. 


*The nine Canadian provinces, New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba, Al- 
berta, British Columbia, Nova Scotia, Prince 
Edward Island and Saskatchewan, have 
each their own Lieutenant-Governor, Par- 
liament and Premier. 
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MEN! Try This 


You fellows who smoke a lot 
needn't worry about tobacco 
Stains on your teeth. Simply 
use a little more’Colgate’s than 
usual. Keep some in your desk. 
Vigorous brushing three times a 
day and, presto! teeth as white 
as ever. 


Colgate’s penetrates every place 
where it is possible for stains 
and food particles to collect. It 
loosens impurities at once. Then 
it washes them away, leaving 
your teeth and gums absolutely 
clean. Germs can't lurk in the 


Note How Quickly It Works 


warm, dark interior of your 
mouth when you use Colgate’s 
regularly. | Colgate’s literally 
goes right into their hiding 
places and removes those causes 
of tooth decay. 


Colgate’s contains no grit; no 
harsh_ chemicals. It can't 
scratch or bleach your teeth. 
It polishes and whitens them 
naturally. 


And you'll like the taste. 


Priced right, too! 
Large tube 25c. 













































































MEDICINE 








Life 

The more alert of the Cleveland 
citizenry know that Dr. George 
Washington Crile is one of the 
great men of surgery. They know 
that his method of blocking nerves 
to prevent the shock of operations 
(anoci-association) is as great a 
landmark in medicine as the first 
application of anesthetics, that he 
has improved the method of trans- 
fusing blood; that he is a world 
authority on goiter, that at his 
Cleveland Clinic they may get a 
physical examination of scholarly 
exactitude. Very few know that 
he and his associates have per- 
formed 2,670 experiments on ani- 
mals, including man, and made 
countless observations while ever 
searching for some explanation of 
what life really is. They have de- 
cided that life is an electric phe- 
nomenon. 

For nine years they studied liv- 
ing cells. They learned that every 
one of the 28,000,000,000,000 (28 
trillion) cells in the human body 
are alike in that each is a tiny 
electric cell. The positive pole is 
an ultra-minute acidic nucleus held 
within an oily (lipoid) film.* The 


*This film is fourteen-millionths of a 
centimeter thick. Ten million stacked like 
restaurant wheat cakes would be less than 
1% in. high. The surface area of all the 
body cells is nine acres. The central ner- 
vous system contains 3,000,000,000 cells, 
their suface area being 91.3 sq. ft. 








rest of the cell, the cytoplasm, is 
slightly alkalin in re-action. Con- 
sequently a minute electric poten- 
tial is set up between the acid 
nucleus and alkalin cytoplasm. The 
electrical charge accumulates on 
the lipoid film, breaks through, and 
thereby establishes electric bal- 
ance between the two fluids. Im- 
mediately, however, another charge 
is generated. 

In fatigue the ability to regener- 
ate electric potential is reduced, in 
exhaustion it almost ceases. In 
death it stops altogether. 

In death there is no difference, 
chemical or electrical, between 
nucleus and cytoplasm. This fact 
Dr. Crile noted. He noted, too, 
that the brain and the liver de- 
composed 100 times faster than the 
heart or voluntary muscles. So 
he supposed that the brain is the 
positive pole of the human battery 
(collection of cells), that the liver 
is the negative pole. Heart, lungs, 
stomach are only accessories to the 
electrical operation of liver and 
brain. He found much data to 
support his hypothesis, found many 
applications to the principles in- 
volved. , 

Sleep permits the brain to re- 
establish its positive load of elec- 
tricity.* 

Such facts pertinent to a conception 
of life as an electrical phenomenon, 
Dr. Crile, with the editorial aid 


*Two years ago, the Simmons Co., mat- 
tress and bed makers, founded a _ fellow- 
ship at the Mellon Institute at Pittsburgh 
to study the nature of sleep. Their report, 
based on investigations different from Dr. 
Crile’s, will be ready soon. 
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of his laboratory co-worker, Amy 
F. W. Rowland, has collated in his 
book, A Bipolar Theory of Living 
Processes, just issued by Macmil- 


lan’s ($5.00). His thesis is far 
from dogmatic. “We concede that 
our thesis has not been finally 
proven. Final proof is lacking re- 
garding practically every point. 
We concede that the bipolar theory 
would fail to explain living proc- 
esses if any other form of energy 
than electric energy could be 
proved to be adapted to construct 
and operate an organism which is 
identical with or analagous to that 
of the human organism.” 

The metaphysical and the re- 
ligious thoughts which this electric 
conception of life arouses, Dr. Crile 
leaves to others. 


Low Life 


“We do not know what life is, 
but we do know that life is cer- 
tainly a physical property, a be- 
havior of a colloidal  miscella 
[grain] of a particular constitu- 
tion. In order to study this con- 
stitution, this behavior, we must 
necessarily turn to the _ smallest 
particle of autonomous living mat- 
ter, where life presents itself in 
its most elementary form, where 
the complexity of the vital phe- 
nomena is least extensive. This 
infinitely small being which it is 
necessary to study is, therefore 
a protobe [protos=—first, bios= 
life] and to be even more specific, 
it is that one which can most 
readily be observed, the bacterioph- 
age ” 

The quotation is from a new 
book, The Bacteriophage and Its 
Behavior, by F. d’Herelle, M. D.* 
(Williams & Wilkins—$8.00). 

Dr. d’Herelle did not set out, as 
did Dr. Crile, to explain the 
nature of life or of death. His 
chief interest has been with dis- 
eases and their causes. He has 
dealt with what once was con- 
sidered the lowest form of life— 
bacteria. He has ended by hypoth- 
esizing an even lower form, the 
protobe, which is neither animal 
nor vegetable,—simply something 
living. 

One type of protobe, the bacte- 
riophage, he has made his peculiar 
study. He has found that it is 
the scourge to bacteria, which in 
turn cause disease in man. Just 
as almost every disease has some 
causative species or strain of 
bacteria, just so every kind of 
bacteria has a bacteriophage which 
kills it. 

He has not seen these _bacte- 
riophages. But he has measured 
them. The diameter of each one 
is between 20 and 30 millicrons 
or about one-billionth of an inch. 

Also, he has seen how they 


*A modest scientist, he never signs his 
first name even to personal correspondence. 


Correspondents recall that given name as 
being “Felix.” He was born in Montreal 
in 1873; educated in France. From_ 1901 
to 1905 he was government bacteriologist in 
Guatemala. At present he is at Alexandria, 
Egypt, director of the bacteriological service 
of the Egyptian Sanitary, Maritime, and 


Quarantine Council. 

+A millicron is one one-millionth of 4 
millimeter, or one one-thousandth _ of a 
micron, or one twenty-fifth of a billionth 
of an inch. 
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destroy a bacterium. One or more 
bacteriophages, of the kind pecul- 
iar to the bacterium under 
study, penetrate the body of the 
germ. There they breed until they 
number some 18, when they be- 
come too many for the bacterium 
to contain any longer. It explodes 
into floccules, minute yet visible 
below the microscope lens. These 
floccules quickly dissolve. 

This reproduction of bacterioph- 
ages at the expense of their bac- 
terial hosts is now termed bacteri- 
ophagy. It is a disease of bac- 
teria. 

If physicians could make bac- 
teria sick unto death, they would 
have one more implement in their 
armentarium of cures.  Bacteri- 
ophagy has proved effective against 
some two dozen bacterial species. 

But too much must not yet be 
expected of bacteriophagy. At 
the very end of his treatise, Dr. 
dHerelle warns: “In the prophy- 
lactic and therapeutic use of the 
bacteriophage there is a vast field 
for commercial exploitation. This 
has already begun. I cannot wit- 
ness it without apprehension. .. . 
Too often, commercial firms mis- 
lead both physicians and the pub- 
lic by clever quotations (clever 
in the sense that they avoid con- 
flict with the law) tending to 
make it appear that such and 
such a scientist supervises their 
products, or even controls them. 
I now declare that I am, and 
will always remain, a_ stranger 
to all commercial enterprises. I 
may go further in this direction 
and state that every time that I 
have treated a patient it has been 
done solely from a=_ scientific 
motive.” 


The workroom obscurity which 
Dr. d’Herelle maintains, Professor 
George Hathorn Smith of Yale 
would like. Before Dr. d’Herelle’s 
first brochures relating to bac- 
teriophagy appeared in 1917, Pro- 
fessor Smith, bacteriologist and 
immunologist, felt that “our ideas 
concerning immunity were entirely 
inadequate.” There seemed “injus- 
tice in so organizing this universe 
that of all living creatures the 
one with the greatest parasitic 
tendencies should itself be free of 
parasites.” Dr. d’Herelle’s work 
suggested an explanation. Pro- 
fessor Smith became his translator, 
really his collaborator. Besides 
their confluence of research, both 
have the same reluctance against 
publicity, will not release their 
photographs for the acquaintance 
of a respecting world. The device 
in their escutcheons might be: 
The work’s significance, not its 
associations. 


Dentists 


_ Last week dentists who specialize 
in making twisted teeth align with 
normal teeth in a patient’s mouth 
met at Manhattan. They consti- 
tuted the First International Ortho- 
dontic Congress. Simultaneously, at 
Philadelphia, the National Society 
of Dental Prosthetists was in an- 
nual session, Its members are 


Ample argument 


THE OLD CHINESE proverb says, «One picture 


is worth ten thousand words.” 


By much 


the same reasoning...and it is sound reason- 


ing, too...the best argument for Fatima 


is Fatima. 


Taste one...for just one 


taste is worth a bookful of description 


FA 


“What a whale of a difference 
just a few cents make’? 


dentists who specialize in making 
plates, bridges and like artificial 
dentures. . 
Orthodontists. Six hundred, in- 
cluding nearly all the 450 in the 
U. S., convened from 15 nations. 
They heard—that orthodontia lies 
at the basis of the science of den- 
tistry (Dr. Augustus S. Downing of 
Albany, N. Y.); that universities 
are now recognizing orthodontia 
as a dignified science and that the 
average dentist earns more than 
the average doctor (Dr. Leuman 
M. Waugh of Manhattan); that ade- 
noids, mouth breathing and thumb- 
sucking mess up the arrangement 
of teeth (Dr. Percy R. Howe of 
Boston); that an underslung jaw 
and prominent chin does not of 
necessity indicate strength of char- 
acter but simply that the in- 
dividual’s, mother kept his thumb 
out of his mouth when he was a 
baby (Dr. W. Stanley Wilkinson 
of Melbourne, Australia); that all 
children should begin to have their 





Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co. 


teeth straightened between the sixth 
and eleventh years. 

The next congress will be in Lon- 
don or Paris in 1930 or 1931. 

Prosthetists heard with acclaim 
that the phrase “false teeth” is 
to be deplored when “denture” more 
pleasantly describes the “exquisite 
creations of the master dentist of 
today” (Dr. Harry J. Horner of 
Pittsburgh); that. every time a 
child eats a lollypop “he might as 
well say goodbye to one of his 
teeth,” and for “every man who 
habitually eats soft, mushy foods” 
the human race is one step nearer 
utter toothlessness.* “Diet is the 
most important factor in keeping 
the teeth . .. in good health” (Dr. 
S. E. Butler of Tokyo, Japan). 
Some artificial dentures (plates and 
bridges) were shown, which de- 
served the description of “exquisite 
engineering in miniature.” 

*This is the basis of the argument for 


Ipana tooth paste as advertised principally 
in Sunday papers and fiction-magazines. 
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than enough to put 
him through college” 





“If we keep on buying Smith Bonds this way, 
and plowing back our interest to earn more 
interest, we’ll have more than enough to put 
him through college. Isn’t it wonderful that 
we can get such a good rate of interest with 
such strong security, and without any bother 


or worry?” 
* * * * 


ONEY GROWS surprisingly fast 
when interest is compounded at a 
liberal rate. 


For example, if you invest $50 a month, 
with interest compounded at 7%, in ten 
years you will have more than $8,600. 
This sum invested at 7% will give you an 
income of more than $50 a month; in 
other words, a monthly income greater 
than your monthly investment. 


62% - 1% 


Current offerings of our First Mortgage 
Bonds pay 6%%, 634% and 7%, and 
give you a choice of maturities from 2 
years to 10 years. They are strongly se- 
cured by modern, income-producing city 
property, and protected by safeguards 
that have resulted in our record of no Joss 
to any investor in 53 years. You may invest 
in denominations of $1,000, $500 and $100. 


Send for These Booklets 
END for our booklet, “Fifty-three years of 


Proven Safety,” which explains the time-tested 
safeguards that have created world-wide confidence 
in Smith Bonds, and have made them the choice of 
thousands of investors in 48 states and in 33 
countries and territories abroad. 


We also will send you our booklet, “How to Build 
an Independent Income,” describing our Invest- 
»ment Savings Plan. Regular monthly payments 
earn the full rate of bond interest. The booklet 
also contains several interesting tables which show 
the results you can accomplish by systematic 
investment. 


For copies of these booklets, send your name and 
address on the form below. 


THE F. H. Smit Co. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
582 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Buffalo 
Albany Minneapolis 


——— 
NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 
i 
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Burlington Men 


Readers, who last week thumbed 
magazines and newspapers 
railroad 
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PRESIDENT HOLDEN 
Eleventh 


at a full page display. Its head- 


lines read: 
Ten railroad presidents can say: 
“7 was a Burlington man.” 


With proper pride the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy R. R. was 
celebrating its 75th anniversary 
with a boast: “There are ten presi- 
dents of U. S. railroads who can 
look back at their training days 
with the Burlington.” The adver- 
tisements might well have told off 
their names: 

William George Besler, Central 


R. R. of New Jersey; Harry E. 
Byram, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul (now. receiver); Howard 
Elliott, Northern Pacific; James 
Edward Gorman, Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific; Howard George 
Hetzler, Western Indiana; N. L. 


Howard, C. G. W.; Charles Mack 
Levey, Western Pacific; Henry 
Miller, Terminal R. R. of St. Louis; 
H. C. Nutt, Monongahela; Daniel 
Willard, Baltimore & Ohio. 

The co-incidence of their train- 
ing with the Burlington is note- 
worthy. Noteworthy too are the 
facts that six of the ten served 
their railroad apprenticeships with 
this line, that six of them are in 
their 60’s, that Presidents Daniel 
Willard and Howard Elliott might 
also write themselves’ university 
trustees (TIME, May 3). 

Gently boastful though these ad- 
vertisements were, yet they re- 
vealed a quaint modesty. They 
might well have told of the elev- 
enth Burlington-trained railroad 
president. He is Hale Holden, 57, 
president of the Burlington itself. 
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Motor Fashions 

Color variations will be the dis- 
tinct factor in 1927 motor car 
models. The autumn wares of prac- 
tically all manufacturers have now 
been set forth, and they show a 
surprising lack of mechanical modi- 
fications. Only a few of the 34 
advertisements surveyed—for the 
most part they completely filled 
magazine or newspaper pages—em- 
phasized mechanical features. Al- 
most all stressed “new colors.” 

The following, of the new models, 
have features which may be termed 


new: 
Buick. “The artistic upholstery 

and interiorware patterns in the 

beautiful new Fisher Bodies for 


1927, were created especially for 
Buick .. . the finishes on the new 
Buicks are in Coronation tones, 
the year’s smartest custom effects 
. .. for the first time a vacuum- 
cleaned crank case to protect closed 
car passengers from engine fumes.” 


Cadillac. Five hundred color 
combinations, 50 body styles and 
types. 


Chevrolet has centralized throttle 
and spark control and automatic 
stop light on all closed models; 
brighter, more striking Duco colors; 
new motor mounting; new camshaft. 

Nash has refined motor, 25% 
more power, 23% faster acceler- 
ator, new instrument board. 

Oakland. “The _ rubber-silenced 
chassis”; new bodies, new Duco 
colors. 

Star offers “more power and su- 
perior quality . . . new body lines, 
new colors, new mechanical refine- 
ments.” 

Studebaker stresses “The Presi- 
dent”; “custom car without cus- 
tom car cost.” 

Stutz. Safety glass in all windows 
and windshield, with no extra cost; 
new braking system built by Tim- 
ken; free “indemnity against loss 
of use resulting from theft.” 


= 


Fred E. Moskovicz, active, able 
president of Stutz Motor Car Co., 
returned from Europe last week. 
His weightiest statement was that 
his French consulting engineer and 
agent, Signor Bugatti, “the greatest 
automobile engineer in Europe,” 
will produce a car twice as big as 
the Packard Eight. Its wheelbase 
will be 176 in., its speed 120 miles 
an hour. The Weyman Body Co. of 
London and Paris will build a fac- 
tory at Indianapolis, Ind. 


Last week at least one news- 
paper of every large U. S. city car- 
ried a full page advertisement, 
whose streamer headline reads: 

HOW THE VISION OF 
ONE MAN ; 
revolutionized the trend of Ameri- 
can Automobile Design 

Below was a large photograph of 
John North Willys, the “Little 
Napoleon” of the automotive bus! 
ness (TIME, June 28). He was 
posed telephoning at his office desk 
with an extra inter-office telephone 
and scattered papers denoting the 
tense executive. The advertisement 
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was intended to convey the idea 
that Mr. Willys, for the present 
season, leads the trend of U. S. 
automobile fashions. 


In some measure the impression 
is justified. Eighteen months ago 
his Overland Six introduced Euro- 
pean designs into the U. S. motor 
car field. Last year his Willys- 
Knight Great Six, with Knight 
sleeve valves, extended the fashion. 
At the turn of this year came his 
“10” Willys-Knight Six, somewhat 
lighter, but of the same general 
design. Then two months ago the 
Overland “Whippet,” smallest of 
U. 8S. cars, came on the market. 


When Henry Ford reduced his 
prices a month ago, (TIME, June 
98) no one of his executives could 
be induced to admit the obvious 
facts—that his sales had fallen off, 
that production schedules were cur- 
tailed, that sales must be induced 
by the lowered rates. 


Last week Edward S. (“Play- 
boy”) Jordan, with his penchant for 
quips and his casual naming of non- 
competitive motor car makers, 
remarked: “The barbers in De- 
troit hotels and the smoking room 
oracles are feeling sorry for Henry 
Ford. They think he is up against 
it Strange how the crowd likes 
to hear that the rich man has to 
wiggle. Well, they said that about 
John Willys. Now look at the 
Whippet go. They thought Chrys- 
ler was a boob because he had no 
wheelbase two years ago. Who 
cares now? Of course, the business 
is just beginning. Five years from 
now would be a good time to start. 
There will be twice as many buy- 
ers then.” 


Quipster Jordan feels that the 
business situation will be good the 
next six months, 


Gobel 


“0, Dunderbeck, O, Dunderbeck, 
How could you be so mean, 

As to invent that horrible thing, 
A sausage-meat machine? 

For alley-cats, and hounds, and rats, 
Will never more be seen; 

They’ve all been ground to sausage- 
meat in Dunderbeck’s machine.” 


Vulgar rhymes of this sort have 
long cast a quite unmerited mal- 
odeur upon the sausage business, 
and perhaps no man was more sen- 
sitive to the unfortunate effect of 
balladry than the late Adolf 
Gobel, sausage manufacturer. While 
recognizing, of course, that the 
Dunderbeck of the song was an 
entirely legendary figure, he could 
not do other than deplore the at- 
titude of people who actually 
believed that when they ate liver- 
wurst, bologna, or a bit of scampf, 
they were partaking of pulverized 
canine cadavers. Some thirty years 
ago this Adolf Gobel, who has 
done more, perhaps, for the sausage 
business, than any other man of 
his era, went about Brooklyn with 
4 wicker basket. 


The basket contained sausages. 


He sold them to housewives. He 
noticed that people in apartment 
houses ate more sausages than 
other people. (The reason was 
simple—it saved cooking.) He no- 
ticed also that more and more 
apartment houses were being built, 
and putting two and two together 
he decided that an increasing num- 
ber of sausages was going to be 
eaten in Brooklyn in the next 
thirty-five years. He started a 
sausage factory. The business 
grew to include not merely sau- 
sages but the whole line of deli- 
catessen products. Today the name, 
“Adolf Gobel, Inc.”” on these prod- 
ucts is an assurance of the high- 
est excellence. Last week a Wall 
Street group purchased, through 
Hitt, Farwell and Co., the Adolf 
Gobel Co. for $2,500,000, re-organ- 
ized it under the same name. Thus 
they assure themselves of an $8,- 
000,000 yearly turnover, 


Notes 


The Hudson’s Bay Co., British 
joint stock association, which from 
1670 to 1859 held exclusive ex- 
ploitation rights in what is now 
Canada, still endures. It still re- 
mains the sole contact with civiliza- 
tion which many a far north 
community has. Last week it ac- 
quired the trading rights’ of 
Moravian missionaries among the 
grim fishermen of Labrador, bleak 
400-mile fringe of northeast North 
America. Recent explorations in- 
dicate that the Labrador hinterland 
holds high hydro-electric power 
stores. 


Shriven Banks. Nine Georgia 
Banks—at Cornelia, © Demorest, 
Clarkesville, Ashburn, Hazelhurst, 
Whigham, Cochran, Sycamore and 
Lakewood—resumed business last 


week. The failure of the Bankers’ 





Trust Co. of Atlanta (TIME, July 


12 et seq.) involved their funds, 
forced them to cease operating a 
month ago. Now they have told 
over their troubles to state bank 
examiners, have been shriven, de- 
clared solvent. 

General Motors contributed to 
a slight extent in stabilizing the 
credit of these banks. The 
corporation, with $190,000,000 in 
cash and securities on hand, has 
sent funds to Georgia under its 
policy of deploying fluid assets. 


Canadian Hearst. Last week Sir 
William Howard Hearst, lawyer, 
onetime (1914-19) premier of Can- 
ada, arranged the consolidation of 
22 Canadian department stores in- 
to a $10,000,000 chain, the Cana- 
dian Department Stores Ltd., and 
became its president. He expects it 
to operate from coast to coast. 


What Have You? Those who like 
to rummage among the odds and 
ends of statistics may have full 
enjoyment for a season. The De- 
partment of Commerce’s report of 
1925-26 foreign trade is now pub- 
lished. Among the $4,753,000,000 
of exports and $4,466,000,000 of 
imports there were for example: 

ITEMS ExPoRTED VALUE 
False Teeth* $1,286,838 
2,061,126 

302,241 

215,645 
1,949,999 
1,441,348 

200,000 

VALUE 
$1,000,000 
2,000,000 

305,954 
2,464,208 

917,856 





Phonograph records 
Cosmetics 
Fly paper and chasers 
ITEMS IMPORTED 
Golf Balls 
Pipes and Smoker 
Caviar 
Lobster, Canned . 
Citronella 
*“Artificial dentures” is a more precious 
term. (See p. 27 for the report of current 
dentist meetings.) The number of teeth 
was 29,412,243. enough for 919,132 full sets 
of 32 teeth. Each tooth brought 4%4c, each 
mouthful $1.40. 








Five Aids to Investment Success 


Sound, intelligent investment has built many of the world’s greatest fortunes. These 
books give definite standards, adaptable methods and much practical advice for those 
who seek financial independence by right investment. 


BUYING A BOND by Philip L. Carret 


$2.00 


Exact information on every type of bond with suggestions for testing their safety, de- 
termining their marketability, and getting the maximum earning power from money 


invested in this type of security. 


THE STOCK MARKET BAROMETER by Wm. P. Hamilton $3.00 
The editor of The Wall Street Journal explains how surprisingly accurate forecasts of 
the future trend of business and the stock market can be made from a study of past 


security price movements. 


NATIONAL GOVERNMENT LOANS by Wm. L. Raymond $3.00 
The facts behind the finances of each of the twenty-eight foreign governments whose 
bonds are sold in the United States. Information that can serve as master-key to the 


foreign bond field. 


INVESTING IN PURCHASING POW®R by Kenneth S. Van Strum ye $2.00 
This book compares investments in bonds and stocks under varying conditions. The 
results are startling and bring to light an investment policy which comes closer to 


being ideal than any other yet found. 


INVESTING FOR A WIDOW by Walker Van Riper and others $2.00 
The best plans, as selected by a jury of bank presidents, submitted in a $2000 prize 
contest for the investment ot $100,000. Plans applicable to investment of any amount 


Special Combination Offer—All Five Titles for $10.00 
Any or all titles on 10-day approval 


BOOK DEPARTMENT OF BARRON’S The National 
Financial Weekly, 30 KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 













































Have you any 


Non-Alcoholic 


VERMOUTH 
THE IDEAL APPETIZER 


in your cellar? 
Bottled in Turin, Italy 
only 


Sole Agents for the United States 


W.A. TAYLOR & CO. 
22-24 Clarke St. New York City 





Effects Revolutionary 


Chan¢es in Public Refuse 


Collection 


Sanitary, entirely enclosed body. Automatic 
loading and distribution. Cuts collection costs in 
half. Pays for itself the first year. Why shouldn’t 
your city have it? Details on request. 


Atia Corporation.Dept.C. 
150 Broadway, New York 


S. Johnson said: ‘‘Patri- 
otism is the last refuge 
of a scoundrel!”’ 


TIME is the first refuge 
of honest men. 


(See Coupon on Page 2.) 








MILESTONES 


Married. Natalie Hanna, to one 
Stanley Carr, Washington, D. C., 
broker; at White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 

Miss Hanna, a daughter of Mrs. 
Stuart Hanna by a first marriage, 
was adopted by the late Dan 
Hanna, son of the late famed U.S. 
Senator Mark Hanna, after her 
mother’s marriage to him. She thus 
inherited a share of Dan Hanna’s 
fortune. 





Married. Francis Dawson Gal- 
latin, 55, Tammany Hall Sachem, 
president of the Manhattan Park 
Board, Commissioner of Parks, 
great-grandson of U. S. Secretary 
of the Treasury Albert Gallatin, 
(1801-16) to Dorothy C. Brady, 
23, a publicity agent. 


Married. J. Brooks Atkinson, 
dramatic critic of the New York 
Times; to Mrs. Oriana Macllveen, 
in the Municipal Building, New 
York. Meanwhile Irving Torrey, 
the bride’s father, performed his 
duties upstairs as clerk in the office 
of Borough President Miller. 


Married. Russell G. Medcrafi, 
27, co-author with Norma Mitchell 
of The Cradle Snatchers; to Jean 
May (real name Jean Pfeiffer), one- 
time “leading lady” of The Poor 
Nut; at Port Chester, N. Y. Ac- 
companied by show-folk, the couple 
left a Manhattan party at mid- 
night, motored to Port Chester, 
were married by a coatless, col- 
larless police judge at 4 a.m. 


Married. Malcolm Ross McAdoo, 
61, brother of William Gibbs Mc- 
Adoo; to Mildred M. Traut of 
Portsmouth, Va. (see p. 8). 


. . 


Secretly Married. Guy R. Bol- 
ton, 41, noted playwright, writer, 
divorced husband of Marguerite 
(“California Nightingale’’) Na- 
mara; to Mary E. Radford of New 
York. 

Lyric-writer Bolton, with P. G. 
Wodehouse and Jerome Kern, co- 
wrote among other musical come- 
dies: Very Good Eddie; Oh, Boy; 
Oh, Lady, Lady. 


Died. Rudolph Valentino, 31; in 
the Polyclinic Hospital, Manhattan 
(see p. 9). 


Died. Stuart Pratt Sherman, 45, 
literary editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune (see p. 31). 


Died. Col. Henry Herman 
Harjes, president of Morgan, Harjes 
& Co., Parisian representative of 
J. P. Morgan & Co.; at Trouville, 
France. 

Three years ago his eldest daugh- 
ter was thrown from a polo pony, 
killed. Last week, while playing 
polo with Lord Mountbatten, Duke 
Peneranda and Lord Wodehouse, 
Col. Harjes fell from his pony, 








crushed his skull beneath flying 
hoofs. 

Died. Prince Umberto Ruspoli, 
brother of the late Prince Enrico 
Ruspoli, scion of a most ancient 
and distinguished Roman house; at 
his estate near Genzano, attacked 
and shot through the heart by a 
thief. 


Died. Senator Bert M. Fernald, 
685 at West Poland, Me., of heart 
disease (see p. 7). 


Died. Robert Stanley Weir, 69; 
in Memphremagog, Quebec (see 
p. 10). 

Died. Margaret Charlotte Smith 
Howard, 72, Baroness Strathcona, 
rich, only child of the first Lord 
Strathcona, widow of a _ prominent 
physician; at her Park Lane home 
in London. 

A peeress in her own right 
through special provision, Baroness 
Strathcona in October 1922 gave 
$500,000 to Sir James McGrigor in 
a futile effort to save his banking 
from failure, presumably because 
Sir James’ father had paid the 
Baroness’ father’s passage to 
Canada when he set out to seek 
his fortune. Starting as a Hud- 
son’s Bay Co. (see p. 29) appren- 
tice, Baron Strathcona at 94 was 
respected as one of the builders of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, was 
known as the “Grand Old Man”* 
of Canada. Lady Strathcona’s son, 
Capt. Donald Howard, accedes to 
the baronetcy. 


Died. Henry Wade Rogers, 12, 
famed Judge of the U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals, onetime Dean of 
the Yale Law School, onetime Pres- 
ident of Northwestern University; 
at Trenton, N. J. 

Jurist Rogers, aggressive, forced 
the “case system” on conservative 
Yale law-dons, as stumbling old 
“Kit” Langdell had done to Har- 
vard 25 years before. 


Died. Gaitan Ardisson, 14, 
sculptor-adviser to Mrs. Harry 
Payne Whitney; at the Whitney 
estate, Wheatley Hills, Westbury, 
L. I. Aged, ill, Sculptor Ardisson 
clambered wearily up a 100 ft. 
water tower, leapt. In his pocket 
was a note, “Mrs. Whitney—you 
win. Tan-Tan, [his son], tout est 
atteint [all is accomplished].” 


Died. William H. Thompson, 1%, 
president of the Thompson Time 
Stampt Co.; in Manhattan. 


Died. Charles William Eliot, 92; 
at Northeast Harbor, Maine (see 
p. 9). 





*An epithet applied between 1880 and 
1910 to all manner of aged men_ (British 
statesmen, pioneer missionaries, U. S. vil 
lage doctors); now obsolete. ‘ 

{The modern “‘time-clock” is an ingenious 
contrivance shaped somewhat like a bicycle 
wheel, with a revolvable indicator pointing 
to various numbers assigned to different 
persons respectively. If person No. 
“punches” the indicator into his slot upon 
his arrival at 10:30, the time is % 


registered; and the boss arriving later 


knows his office boy was tardy. 
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Critic Sherman 


As it must to all men, Death 
came to Stuart Pratt Sherman, 
44, sometime professor of English 
literature, since 1924 editor of 
Books, the literary supplement 
of the New York Herald-Tribune. 
With Mrs. Sherman, he was canoe- 
ing off Manistee, Mich., and failed 
to swim ashore with her when 
capsized. Apparent cause: heart 
attack. 

Literary critics are few in the 
U. S. Cultivation of the critical 
attitude against a background of 
letters, and its regular exercise 
for the promotion of better writing 
and the edification of the public, 
is practiced professionally by a 
scanty corporal’s guard. Critic 
Sherman was eminently of this 
group, despite the fact that much 
of his work was laden with a 
heavy ego. He lacked the quiet 
darity of Dr. Henry Seidel Canby 
of the Saturday Review. He was 
an Iowan, with the midlander’s 
tendency to lunge into emotional 
appreciations. Sparkle was _ not 
in him, as it is in that erudite, 
free-lancing Irishman, Ernest Boyd. 
His opinions savored strongly of 
the pundit, even after he dropped 
the P. from his signature and 
wrote more as a journalist than 
as a professor at the University 
of Illinois. And this was a pon- 
derous pundit, not an explosive, 
like “the diabolical little boy with 
a bean-shooter,” H. L. Mencken. 
But the ponderousness was the 
weight of great sincerity; in con- 
troversy it would give place to 
trenchant power as when a big- 
boned man rolls up his_ sleeves 
to fight: His subtlety and strength 
were in expressing the homelier 
virtues and pleasures of mankind. 
He had a feeling for tools, horses, 
unmistakably American landscapes, 
Whitmanesque humanities. He 
would write a word like “roots” 
or “bones” as though it were 
thrusting out of his nature to the 
very depth of his discussion. He 
was an unabashed moralist, some 
said Puritan, but seldom to the 
neglect of art’s due. 

Now there are left, besides the 
Messers. Canby, Boyd and Menck- 
en, Critics Carl and Mark Van 
Doren, Burton Rascoe, Louis Unter- 
meyer (poetry), Ludwig Lew- 
isohn, Joseph Wood Krutch. There 
is unique, felicitous Dr. William 
Lyons Phelps. There are notable 
book conmentators and apprecia- 
tors; John Farrar (The Bookman), 
Mary Colum, Isabel Patterson, 
Grant Overton, Harry Hansen 
(vice gusty Lawrence Stallings 
on the N. Y. World), George Ster- 
ling (San Francisco), William 
Allen White, Heywood Broun, 
Allan Nevins. And there are many 
creative writers whose discussion 
of one another’s work stands for 
much that is good in U. S. criti- 
tism—William McFee, Christopher 
Morley, Thomas Beer, Louis Brom- 
field, Elmer Davis, John Erskine, 
Dorothy Canfield. 


Hill Woman 


THE TIME OF MAN—Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts — Viking Press 
($2.50). It is felt at once that this 
book was a long time in the writ- 
ing; that, now it is here, it con- 
stitutes a distinguished contribution 
to the abiding literature of this con- 
tinent. It must have grown, as it 
grows upon the reader, like a vine 
of bittersweet or wild grape cover- 
ing a stone wall. It is similarly 
eloquent of Nature, similarly un- 
obtrusive, hardy and humbly fair 
to behold. It is the story of a 
Kentucky hill child, Ellen Chesser, 
groping instinctively through a 
scrawny, vagabond adolescence, with 
no attention from her roaming, 
horse-swapping, white-trash pa- 
rents. The father settles as a ten- 
ant-helper on tobacco farms and 
Ellen’s maidenhood is more stable. 
Her lanky, hungry little frame 
rounds out and her nature, though 
always puzzled, sensitive and secre- 
tive, is opened by friends, security 
and small domestic possessions—a 
heifer, a bed. She suffers through 
an inconclusive courtship by a yokel 
with a good heart but no “spunk”; 
welcomes marriage with a muscu- 
lar, free-spoken nomad of the hill- 
farms, Jasper Kent, whose children 
she bears and beside whom, as their 
narrow fortunes rise and fall, she 
lives on, always the _ self-reliant 
child of the roads at heart, trust- 
ing only her own being as the total 
of reality it is given man to know 
in his time. The writing is fibrous 
yet delicate—again like a vine. The 
author, a mature maiden lady, is 
little known, save for a volume of 


8) 


Fifth Large 
Printing 


HE smart, sophisticated 
novel of the 1850’s that 


children’s poems (Under the Tree) 
called “graceful,” “clear,” “candid” 
by Critic Louis Untermeyer. 


“Half God, Half Beast” 


BELLARION — Rafael Sabatini — 
Houghton Mifflin ($2.50). Mr. 
Sabatini’s new hero is but a few 
hours out of the convent where he 
has grown from a nursling to 
huge-thewed manhood, when he 
finds himself racing through the 
footways of Casale with angry 
pikemen after him. He pauses by 
a studded door like the Sire de 
Maletroit’s door in Stevenson and 
is vastly relieved to find it un- 
locked. Within is a tawny-headed 
damsel who, after she has con- 
cealed the handsome fugitive, quite 
alters his plan to study Greek at 
the University of Pavia. No lady 
of Renaissance Italy so fair and 
mettlesome as this Valeria but was 
meshed in intrigue from her dainty 
toes to her pearl-sewn caul. And 
no stalwart like lucky Bellarion 
but would have rejoiced as he to 
exchange a philosophical career for 
swordplay in her service. This 
swordplay, these daggers by night 
and poisoned wine-goblets; a Milan- 
ese tyrant blood-hounding men for 
sport; a hundred delicate situations 
saved by Macchiavelian wit or pret- 
ty compliments; and_ Bellarion, 
“half god, half beast,” rising to 
power and at last claiming the 
lady—these are swiftest, richest 
Sabatini, than whom no sword-and- 
cloak man is more deservingly re- 
membered in the public’s orisons. 
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Spain’s Favorite 


THE Lorp oF LaBRaZ—Pio Baroja 
—Knopf ($2.50). The Spanish 
hail Sefior Baroja as their most 
popular living talespinner. He 
writes a little like Dickens, a little 
like Stevenson, always like a Span- 
iard—that is, with bold light, harsh 
shading. His story here is quite 
simple—a blind nobleman in a 
priest-ridden hill town quixotically 
shoulders his brother’s misdeeds, 
earning only calumny and _ spite 
from the populace, renouncing so- 
ciety and going to wander, Lear- 
like, over the bleak table-lands with 
a wronged barmaid for his Cor- 
delia, a Basque beggar for Poor 
Tom. It is fiction with strong 
bones. 


Again, Benefield 


SHorT TURNS—Barry Benefield— 
Century ($2). These 14 short and 
simple annals of the inarticulate 
have a uniform characteristic, that 
each climax shows a human being 
with all his forces gathered in un- 
accustomed intensity to perform 
what seems the finest possible act 
under inexorable circumstances. 


A house of harlots buries one of 
its number, masking the dead girl’s 
true profession from her mother; 
the mother perceives, but plays 
out her role. 

An Arkansas stone-cutter, cuck- 
old, is reluctantly driven to revenge 
by public opinion; his joy is great 
when he finds that the couple he 
has strangled in the dark are 
strangers, 


A Louisiana farmer, despairing 
of love from his mail-order wife, 
puts his mouth over the muzzle 
of his shotgun. 

fading saleswoman sees a 
bearded lover watching daily from 
a neighboring window for her aris- 
ings; discovers the face to be a 
carved Christ’s; resigns herself once 
more to loving the celluloid doll in 
her store-window demonstration of 
a patent crib. 

There are moments when the 
author’s sensitive comprehension 
threatens to quaver and mawk, but 
these moments are rare and in them 
quiet ecstasy is equally imminent. 
Some may say that the frustrated 
or guilty woman appears rather 
more frequently in Benefield stories 
than seems natural; that he is thus 
limited, perhaps hipped. But not 
even Hawthorne touched this sub- 
ject with purer compassion; and a 
man must do what he can do best. 
Furthermore, there is that envelop- 
ing quality about Author Benefield’s 
troubled situations that reaches far 
beyond the particular persons and 
scenes to include all men’s troubles, 
of all kinds. Finally, there is gen- 
tle, whimsical accuracy of detail, 
in few words—how little mules trot; 
an Italian undertaker “ostentatious- 














ly piddling through his ornate fu- 
tilities”; an executive’s comfort in 
his row of pearl-topped desk but- 
tons; a kitty named John the Bap- 
tist. 

The Significance. People upon 
whom Barry Benefield laid strong 
hold last autumn with his little- 
heralded* novel, The Chicken-Wagon 
Family, will be glad for the intro- 
duction to this volume, written by 
that primate of short-story critics, 
Mr. Edward J. O’Brien. It is like 
hearing that your favorite choir 
soloist has been engaged by the 
Metropolitan Opera. Says Mr. 
O’Brien, who reads bales of fiction 
per annum in professional detach- 
ment: “I suppose that those who 
are dumb have never had their feel- 
ings and experience interpreted so 


clearly before as... by Barry 
Benefield.” He gives thanks that 
these “short turns” have been 


brought together out of various 
magazines, for he ranks them, with 
the work of Sherwood Anderson, 
Manuel Komroff and Ernest Hem- 
ingway, as “the most distinguished” 
of the past decade in U. S. tale- 
spinning. 


Family Biology 


CONSERVATION OF THE FAMILY— 
Paul Popenoe—Williams & Wilkins 
($3). How widespread and mili- 
tant are the “enemies” of the 
family is conjectural. And how 
effectively their convictions (or 
lack of them) might be refuted by 
a treatise soundly but exclusively 
socio-biological, is also a ques- 
tion. Nevertheless, Biologist Pop- 
enoe’s sound book, the first in its 
field, is far more than an academic 
disputation. It is advanced with 
the prime intention of promoting 
study of the family, per se, through 
the biologist’s lens. Consequently 
it is packed with orderly, unsen- 
sational, valuable facts—the cell- 
scientist’s facts on human polygamy, 
pre-marital incontinence, celibacy, 
size of family, optimum ages 
of motherhood, abortion, divorce, 
cousins marrying, etc., etc. There 
is strong meat in it for thought- 
ful persons, but it is recommended 
only to readers capable of supply- 
ing their own aesthetic and philo- 
sophical salt and pepper. Biologists 
are Communists. They work with 
the species, disregard the _ sport. 
Their imperative is the stuff that 
embryos, not dreams, are made of. 
For “individuality” they are con- 
tent with the potential differen- 
tiations of the chromosomes. Such 
biologist talk as the following will 
strike home its full weight only 
upon the percipient mind: “The 
ability to form the deepest and 
finest bond with one of the opposite 
sex is a highly specialized and 
delicate ability.” 





*Modest Barry Benefield, author, was 
then his publisher's publicity-man, 





POINT with PRIDE 








\ 


After a cursory view of Time's 
summary of events, the Generous 
Citizen points with pride to: 


Behavior of a Colloidal Miscella, 
(P. 26.) 


121 journeys with a_hand-bar- 
row full of stones. (P. 12). 


Florence Damm, Helen Damm, 
Margaret Agnes Damm, Jeannette 
Damm, Gertrude Damm. (P. 20.) 


The narrowest house in Manhat- 
tan. (P. 15.) 


Two Irishmen at the bottom of a 
river. (P. 16.) 


A calm temperament, expectant 
of good. (P. 9.) 


Tales of Jesus told in a thin, 
reedy voice. (P. 17.) 


A royal Jap on a craggy Alp. 
, 12.) 


Mary Byram. (P. 2.) 








VIEW with ALARM 








Having perused well the chroni- 
cle of the week, the Vigilant Pa- 
triot views with alarm: 

a yokel in a_ nightgown 
screaming ... (P. 15.) 


Two raddle-faced ruffians in a 
waterfront saloon. (P. 24.) 


A~ man who is always right. 


(P, 12.) 
Terrestrial colly-wobbles. (P. 16.) 


Chutes choking with franked 
mail. (P. 6.) 


Jones, a public official who “votes 
right.” (P. 7.) 

Flying haystacks near Romney 
Marsh, (P. 17.) 


Failure of the Ford entries to 
finish. (P. 18.) 


A Representative who has 
daubed no pretty picture; a Sena- 
tor who has outdone Titian. (P. 6.) 


Every time a child eats a lolly- 
pop. (P. 27.) 


. . . alley-cats, hounds, rats. 
(P. 29.) 


THE PENTON PrReEsS Co., CLEVELAND 
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Debtor. 


Vacentinge= 


MBLE from the dining table to your favorite chair. 


Relax in it luxuriously. Taste the delights of your 
favorite bits of print. The house is toasty warm—not 
stuffy, not the least bit chilly—just exactly the way 
you like it. A tropical area surrounded by wintry 


blasts. That’s living. 


) Let trips to the cellar interrupt the blissful ease? 
Let thoughts of poking around a dirty, stubborn fur- 
nace destroy the pleasant state of mind? Not in this 
Era of Caloroil. Not when “‘Balanced Temperature” 
can do your heat-thinking for you. 


Put a Caloroil in your cellar and put heating off 
your mind. Take perfect warmth for granted—‘‘Bal- 
anced Temperature” thinks for you, 
day and night. Caloroil turns on when 
room temperature falls to 70°—shuts 
off at 72° (or whatever other tempe-:- 
ature you want it set for, d2y or 
night). You don’t have to pay any 
more attention to Caloroil than you 
do electric lights or running water. 


W “4, 
al0Orol! 
“AUS bt 


come 


70°-72° 


WW 


“BALANCED TEMPERATURE” 
Caloroil has it 











Caloroil thinks for you 


There are two reasons why you haven tan oil burner. 
You think you can’t afford one, or you haven't decided 
which one you want. Caloroil can settle these doubts 
for you. First, by proving that Caloroil “‘Balanced 
Temperature” is the biggest thing in heating comfort. 
Second, by offering a liberal deferred payment plan. 


Send for the Caloroil Book 


THE Caloroil Book explains everything you want to 
know about this ideal oil burner. . . 
. why Caloroil is clean heat 


tells why every 
particle of oil is burned . 

. and noiseless heat. . 
Caloroil users who have written enthusiastically of 
their savings in annual fuel bills—shows how Caloroi] 


. publishes testimonials from 


can be installed in any steam, hot 
water, or hot air furnace, quickly and 
economically . . . gives a list of users 
(some right near you) who can tell 
you how Caloroil is making heating 
as simple and efficient as electric lighting 

. and describes many other inter- 
esting features. Just send the coupon. 


CALOROIL BURNER CORPORATION El 
5 East 40th Street, New York City 


Please send me your free book telling how Caloroil makes heating as simple 
and efficient as electric lighting. 


The*BALANCED TEMPERATURE” Oil Burner | * 


Memter of the Americzn 0:1 Lurner Ascocict’on 


Listed as standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories 
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The Life Stream of Your Motor Car 


Timkens get more out of fuel, 


A dazzling, fiery stream empties 
great bucket-like “ladles” of molten 
metal into molds that form twelve- 
sided “ingots” of steel. Here flows 


the very life-substance of your 
automobile or motor truck. 


Only Timken’s own mill, with the 
largest output of electric furnace 
steel in the world, produces this 
fine material. It is destined for the 
bearings of all types of mechanical 
devices, including 91% of all makes 
of motor vehicles in America. The 
bearings make the life of your car 
or truck, because the bearings are 


what takes the motion. Right 
where the motion comes — in trans- 
missions, differentials, pinion or 
worm drives, rear wheels, front 
wheels, steering pivots,and fans— 
it is vital to know that you have 
the finest steel for the purpose. 
Timken Bearings assure you not 
only as to material, but also as to 
enduring design. 

The wear of thrust, shock, torque 
and speed is defeated by such factors 
of design as Timken POSITIVE ROLL 
ALIGNMENT and Timken Taper. 
By eliminating excess friction 


Tapered 
Roller 


lubricant and power, Timkens 
also occupy less space for their ex- 
treme capacity, so that lighter 
weight, better accessibility, and 
lower cost are possible. 


Only improved economy, smooth- 


ness and endurance could be adding. 


132,000 Timken Bearings daily to 


150,000,000 already universally 


applied. You follow the whole 
automotive and industrial trend 


230 fics 


when you buy Timken-equipped. — 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. 
can TOK, O 8 OR 
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